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GOVERNOR JOHN WINTHROP. 

Below we give a portrait of one of the earliest ot our Puritan 
governors, the Hon. John Winthrop. All historical accounts rep- 
resent him as a man of sterling judgment and integrity of char- 
acter ; whose fidelity in all the relations of social life, and faith- 
ful management of his public trusts made his example one of 
great influence. It is a matter of pleasant retrospect to the 
- descendants of those noble pioneers in the cause of liberty and 
independence who laid the foundations of our national character, 
often to recur to them, and from time to time to portray the 
prominent characteristics of that band of worthies who in all time 


will be the objects of exalted regard to their descendants, and 
the memory of whom will be cherished with affection, while 
filial sentiments shall hold a place in the human heart. By 


IN HONOR OF THE BIRTHDAY OF 


some strange mistake nearly all the early historians of New 
England have called Winthrop the first governor of the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay; but nothing can be more certain than that 
John Endicott has the honor of first acting in that capacity. 
Endicott was chosen by the company in England, before they 
removed the seat of authority to Massachusetts Bay, and Win- 
throp was elected first after the transfer; but he also was elected 
in England, and Endicott served a full year before Winthrop 
came to this country. John Winthrop was born June 12th, 1587, 
in Groton, Suffolk county, England, and received in early life 
the best education that England could afford. He was bred to 
the law, but being religiously inclined, did not devote himself 


with energy to the profession. He had become a convert to the 
faith of the early Puritans, and resolved to devote his fortune to 


the infant church of New England. He converted his large estate 
into money, and having been elected governor of the Massachu- 
setts colony, he embarked for America at the age of 42, and 
arrived at Salem June 12th, 1630, and immediately entered upon 
his duties as governor. On the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment to Boston, he took up his residence there until his death, 
March 26th, 1649. Governor Winthrop came to New England 
possessed of considerable wealth, but died poor ; being of a benev- 
olent disposition, he gave freely, and devoted his time, intellect 
and fortune to the sacred cause. In our picture below we have a 
portrait of him in the centre ; on the right, a Puritan of his day in 
the costume of that period, and on the left, an Indian, represent- 
ing the two classes who peopled this country during his time, and 
below, a view of an early Puritan settlement. 
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GOVERNOR JOHN WINTHROP, BORN JUNE 12, 1587. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


TER ROMAN SOPRANG: 


— OR, THE — 


CAPTAIN OF THE SWISS GUARD. 


BY CHARLES G. ROSENBERG. 


[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER 

The face of Guiseppe Scarlatti, himself, caught the light more 
strongly upon its outlines than did any other object, and its sin- 
gular and almost grotesque character might have induced one to 
believe that it was the carved image of an old faun, were it not 
for the roguish and malicious twinkle of the eye which played 
and flashed almost incessantly, while the rest of the features were 
perfectly motionless. 

“I have not discovered where she is.” 


“No!” cried Guilio, as he started to his feet; “then why did 
you not send to—” 
“ Because that would have been useless, signor. Sit down and 


listen to what I have to say.” 

Guilio obeyed the imperative motion of Scarlatti’s hand, as he 
continued : 

“Tt would be better, perhaps, that you should hear it from the 
men who aceompanied them. Shall I call them? They are 
without.” 

“No,” answered the Roman; “let me hear it from yourself. 
But at once, I implore you.” 

The bandit smiled bitterly. 

“ How impatient love ever is !” he muttered ; and then he went 
on. “At the post-house, a quarter of a mile from where he stopped, 
Della Torre procured another carriage. During his brief absence 
the Signora Anna, and the old lady who had been stolen with her, 
—a very curious taste he must have to steal an old woman of 
sixty,” interjected Scarlatti,— prayed and entreated my men to 
allow her to fly. She offered them her jewels, money—enough to 
make them rich for life—would they only permit her to escape.” 

“Why did they not do so?” passionately demanded Castelli. 

“Because they had no orders from me to do so,” answered the 
bandit ; “‘ because they knew that theirs would have been an ex- 
tremely short shrift when I once knew it.” 

He paused, as if for Castelli to answer him; but finding he did 
not, he continued speaking : 

“ When Della Torre returned with the carriage which he had 
procured, they were compelled to enter it; and for the first four 
miles, the men who rode beside it heard loud voices within. 
These by degrees died away, and all within the carriage was still, 
and early on the following morning they arrived at Terracina. 
To the astonishment of Paulo,—for the other is a fool, and is 
never astonished at anything,—Della Torre and the ladies drove 
up to the principal hotel, and there he dismounted and inquired 
for rooms. Certainly, they could have a magnificent parlor—all 
the parlors in a hotel are magnificent—and two chambers adjoin- 
ing it. Della Torre handed the ladies out of the carriage, paid 
my men the remainder of the sum which it had been stipulated 
he should give me for my assistance, and then returned into the 
inn. Paulo and his companion went to an acquaintance of mine 
who does business for us, and there breakfasted. Poor fellows, a 
bottle of brandy had been all they had since seven on the preced- 
ing evening. Some two hours afterwards they again made up 
their minds to return. One of them thought it might be best to 
inquire whether Della Torre intended stopping there. It was 
Paulo, of course. You know that subsequent business, as indeed 
it proves now, might have required that knowledge. Paulo is 
essentially a man of the world ; he ought to be my lieutenant; 
but muscle is a great advantage to authority, and so the Hercules, 
who is waiting for his supper, is. However, Della Torre was 
‘already gone, and what is more singular, the two ladies had ac- 
companied him. ‘ And on which road?’ asked Paulo. The waiter 
was an old friend of his, and he had occasionally taken a purse or 
two; but in a contemptible way. Being a coward, he hesitated. 
Paulo slipped a scudi into his hand ; the love of money overcame 
him, and he chuckled as he said, ‘The road to Naples!’ They 
immediately turned from the door of the hotel, and presented 
themselves before mc this morning, having occasion to do a little 
business on their road which somewhat detained them.” 

Guilio had listened to the details that Scarlatti had given him 
with amazement. What power could Bernardo so suddenly have 
acquired over Anna Brigni? What was it which could have in- 
duced her so suddenly to accompany him from Terracinat Did 
she—but no! that was absolutely impossible—at least, so he fan- 
cied. He then looked at Scarlatti, who had been curiously watch- 
ing the change and emotion traced upon his face. 

“Well, what do you intend doing?” he asked. ‘“‘ The soprano 
would seem to have suddenly grown reconciled to the scoundrel. 
He, of course, must be the basso—bassi are always scoundrels,” 
muttered the ex-vocalist. “Has my employment in this matter 
ended 

“By no means!” 

“T am glad to hear that,” replied Scarlatti. “One cannot— 
skilfal financicr as one may be—every day manage = up 
two thousand scudi.” 

** We will proceed to Terracina.” 

* Most certainly, if you wish it.” 

And that instantly.” 

_“O, no, signor! We shall have to wait while our worthy lieu- 
tenant is éfreshing his inner man. Besides, Paulo, and my name- 


sake, Guiseppe, are both excellent trencher-men. You will excuse 
their intrusion, I feel certain. I will take the liberty of calling 
them. Hallo, Andrea!” 

“ Well!” roared, rather than spoke, the ferociously hungry voice 
of Scarlatti’s lieutenant. 

“You can enter if you will.” 

Andrea rushed rather than strode into the tomb. He bounded 
towards the empty platter, seized it, looked into it, and groaned 
audibly. Paulo had sprung on the quarter of spring mutton, and 
had already commenced carving huge collops from it; the name- 
sake of Scarlatti heaped more wood upon the fire. Andrea bent 
over it, and looking like a famished bear, commenced cooking the 
steaks. Castelli felt oppressed by the dense and heavy atmosphere 
in the tomb—still more, perchance, by the bustle of so savage a 
life as that which he saw around him ; and he rose and stole out 
into the open air. 

When, in half an hour, he again entered the tomb, Guiseppe 
was stretched upon the floor sleeping, and the other three had fin- 
ished the quarter of the sheep between them. Its bare bones were 
scattered upon the rough and uneven earth, which formed the 
floor of that rude chamber, and three or four emptied bottles 
were strown upon the ground. They were engaged in drinking. 
Paulo, who, as far as Guilio could see by the light of the fire that 
had again burnt low, was a sensible-looking and handsome little 
rascal, with prodigiously broad shoulders, intimated to Andrea 
that he had better wake the captain. 

Andrea complied with his request, and bending over him laid 
his hand upon his shoulder. The latter yawned, stretched out his 
arms, swore a fierce oath or two, and rose. Then he saw the 
Roman gentleman standing near to him. With the bow and the 
smile of the man of the world, he murmured an apology, and led 
the way into the open air. In five minutes more, Guilio’s horse— 
to which Andrea had administered some of that mixed provender 
which is generally used by the Roman jockies—was bounding 
over the Campagna. They were upon the road to Terracina. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE ABDUCTION. 


We must once more return to our heroine, Anna Brigni. Our 
readers may remember that it was in the second street from the 
Teatro Aliberto that the carriage had been stopped. At that hour 
—she had left the theatre it may be remembered at a quarter to 
nine—this thoroughfare was but little frequented. It was in con- 
sequence of this that Bernardo Della Torre had selected it as the 
scene of the coup de main which he had determined upon attempt- 
ing. The door of the carriage was thrown open and a cavalier 
entered. Such was the darkness of the street in which they then 
were, that she was unable to discern who it was. She cried out, 
but the carriage was already in motion, and the clattering of the 
hoofs of Scarlatti’s horse, and those of his followers, joined with 
the whirr of the rapid wheels in drowning the sound of her voice. 
Bernardo had by a heavy bribe ensured the gates being opened to 
him, and his servant had ridden on to forewarn the guard. They 
swung open as he approached, and the next moment they were 
beyond the walls of Rome. 

Anna Brigni was now silent; but Madame Salicetti wept and 
screamed, until she was compelled by exhaustion to refrain from 
doing so. Anna turned towards her captor; but the darkness 
was still too intense for her to discern his form. All she could 
indeed see of him was an indistinct and vague outline, which pre- 
sented nothing to her memory. 

One of the Colonnas had shown her some attentions; but he 
was a young man, and would scarcely have dared to commit such 
an outrage on @ lady who had received the patronage of the 
Princess Borghese. Could the old banker, Torlogna, have—but 
no! he had never even breathed a word of love to her. Who was 
it, then? It was strange that her thoughts never recurred to the 
Piedmontese. And yet, perhaps, it was scarcely so, and the 
whole proceeding was so daring in its nature, so impudently bold, 
that she could never have realized to herself the fact that Bernardo 
Della Torre could have undertaken it. 

Could it—must it not be Guilio! Her heart beat as the thought 
rushed through her brain. Yes! yes! it must be so. Who else 
loved her as he had done? Agonized by his separation from her, 
unable to return, he had determined to bear her off and fly with 
her. The tumultaous blood surged heavily and quickly through 
her veins. She leaned across the carriage, and laid her hand 
upon the arm of him whom she thought to be Castelli. As she 
did so a hand was clasped upon hers. 

“ Guilio, is it you?” she murmured. 

“ Anna Brigni, beloved Anna, it is not!” 

She wrenched her fingers from that grasp, and fell back upon 
her seat. She covered her face with her hands as if to shut out 
the sight of him—for she had recognized that voice and knew she 
was in the power of Bernardo Della Torre. 

“Anna, you now see that my love is not lightly to be shaken 
from you. Stung by your coldness, I determined that you should 
listen to me. In Rome you could close your doors upon me; you 
could forbid me to speak ; you would have told to Torlogna eve- 
rything. I decided on taking this step; nor have I done wrong 
in choosing my course.” 

She wrung her hands as she heard him ; she did not answer 
him, for she could not speak. 

“ You are a brigand, and a good-for nothing wretch !” screamed 
Madame Salicetti, as she listened to him. ‘‘ Only to think that I 
at my age am exposed to such an outrage! If it had but been the 
Prince Colonna, or even the Conde di Montenegro—but Bernardo 
Della Torre! ©! O! I shall never recover it!” 


“If it had been one of the Colonnas, madame,” said Bernardo 
in reply to this sudden outbreak, “it is more than probable you 
might have forgiven him.” 

“T!—never !” 

“If not at the present moment, to-morrow, or the day after ; at 
least, I think so.” 

There was a bitterness in his voice, which vanished from it as 
he turned to Anna Brigni. 

“You have not answered me; nor do I desire that you should 
now do so. Remember that you are in my power—completely in 
my power, and it is at your own option how that power is to be 
exercised. Should you choose, peaceably, to eontinue the road to 
Naples with me; content to pass as my sister, without revealing 
the history of this night to any whom we may meet, my escort 
will be at your service. I will endeavor to erase from your mind 
what has gone by, with the tenderness of my passion.” 

She made him no answer. 

“If you will not consent to this, I have but one recourse left. 
Thirteen miles from Terracina, there is a lone house. It stands 
apart from all others, and the nearest dwelling to it is at a dis- 
tance of seven miles. It lies in the mountains, and thither shall 
I bear you.” 

“Wretch! villain !” screamed the old lady, as she listened to 
his threat. 

“Madame,” said Bernardo, “ the choice will be in the hands of 
Signora Brigni. I will but follow her will.” 

As he said this, once again he relapsed into silence ; and shortly 
afterwards, one of his associates, in this most daring and thus far 
very successful piece of villany, rode up to the window of the car- 
riage and addressed him, as the driver stopped at some distance 
from a tolerably bright light that was burning before him upon the 
road. 

“ There is the post-house,” he said. 

Della Torre immediately quitted the vehicle. 

“T presume,” he said, as he stood by the side of the man who 
had addressed him, “ that you might — find some difficulty 
in procuring a conveyance ?” 

“T should think so,” answered the man, with a harsh sneer 
upon his face, as he gently patted the neck of his horse. It was 
felt rather than seen by the Piedmontese. “ The only one that 
they ever let me have was never again returned to them. As for 
the body of the vetturino, why, that was found on the road be- 
tween it and Terracina, and a bloody cross was drawn on its 
chest !” 

Bernardo shuddered as he heard this cold-blooded confession ; 
it grated confoundedly upon his nerves. As for the driver, he 
cowered and crouched upon his seat, as if he had actually felt the 
edge of a knife drawn across his throat. 

“You must lend me your horse, thea.” 

“Certainly,” said Paulo, who was the speaker; and as he ut- 
tered this, he dismounted. 

The Piedmontese sprang upon the animal, and striking it with 
his heel, bounded off in the direction of the post-house, while the 
bandit remained standing near the carriage, and under the eyes of 
Anna, who was barely able in that uncertain gloom to trace his 
features. 

It has been already mentioned, that no sooner had Della Torre 
left the spot, than Anna Brigni attempted to induce her captors by 
every bribe within her power, to permit her f turn to Rome ; this 
was, however, useless. When Bernardo again appeared, she was 
obliged to quit the carriage, and enter that which he had preceded 
back. 


They then continued their journey. Now, however, he had no 
necessity to complain that the Brigni did not speak to him. Re- 
proach and entreaty poured from her tongue, and he was implored 
to return with her to Rome, or to permit her to return alone. To 
this he was inflexible. What should she do? She would kill 
herself—at this he laughed. Then she wept—he was silent as 
she did eo. Then she told him that his conduct was a disgrace 
to the very name of gentleman. 

“Tt may be so,” said he. 

“There is no Italian that will not point at you, and call you a 


lache 1” 


“ But they will envy me,” responded Bernardo. 

At last, worn out with her useless supplications, and afraid to 
trust herself in his power at the solitary dwelling he had men- 
tioned as the place to which he should take her if she refused to 
accompany him to Naples, she swore to permit him to call her his 
sister, and to make no attempt to escape from him. Then, worn 
out by her fruitless supplications, she threw herself back in the 
corner of the carriage, and clasping the hands of Madame Sali- 
cetti in her own, she attempted to sleep. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN UNEXPECTED RECOGNITION. 


Ir was on the second morning after the details given in our 
last chapter, that’ a’ travelling carriage was drawn up before the 
door of the hotel, called Cicero’s Villa, in Mola di Gaeta. A 
party of travellers, who had arrived there at noon on the preced - 
ing day, and had been compelled to remain there daring the even- 
ing in consequence of the illness of the younger lady—a woman 
“bella com’ un’ angela,” said the host,—were now about to procecd 
to Naples. Everything was correct. Anticipating that the 
Brigni would rather consent to travel on with him to the lovelicst 
city in the world, as his sister, than remain ea prisoner in the habi- 
tation to which he had proposed to take her, passports had been 
provided ere he had quitted home. Bribery will do anything in 
Papal or Neapolitan Italy. The only difficulty to a stranger is 
to measure its amount. Della Torre was a native of Genoa, and 
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he had lived in Rome, consequently he had not paid one scudi too 

much for what he wanted. At Terracina he had, moreover, taken 

advantage of their brief pause to provide a sufficient amount of 

At present, it is true, his tranks were filled with hay ; 
but what did that matter? A liberal fee at the frontier of the 
kingdom of Naples had prevented their being opened, and at Na- 
ples they would be filled properly. At all events, that luggage 
had enabled him to avoid the suspicions which their travelling 
without any would in all probability have awakened. 

Anna was sitting in her chamber. She had breakfasted there, 
and had since dressed herself at the urgent entreaties of Bev. 
nardo, conveyed to her through Madame Salicetti. He was more 
than anxious to arrive in a large city ; not, perhaps, that he actu- 
ally feared pursuit, as that he fancied—should such a pursuit take 
place—it might be far more easily avoided in Naples than in such 
@ mere tarrying-place as Mola di Gaeta. 

Her head was now leaning upon her hand as she sat near one 
of the windows of her room gazing wistfully and sadly upon the 
magnificent scene that lay bencath it. Before her were the woods of 
orange and lemon trees, intermingled with the majestic cypress, 
rows of which form the boundary of the garden. Beyond them 
stretched the clear and heaven-blue Mediterranean, dashing its 
waves of sapphire above the broken masonry of Roman bath and 
ancient temple outside the wall of that lovely spot. Boats, with 
their white sails spread, in the distance, balanced themselves like 
birds upon that azure and tideless sea. 

Bat indescribably lovely as was the scene that lay stretched be- 
fore her eyes, they were almost unconscious of its fairy beauty— 
Her thoughts were far away—they were with Guilio. Singular as 
it may seem, her sense instinctively felt—nay, it knew that the 
young Castelli had returned to Rome. And if it indeed were so, 
what must he now think of her? What was there that he would 
not be told of her? Should he see Torlogna, what would not the 
wealthy banker impute to the vanished vocalist ? And, moreover, 
what by any chance could he hear that would be worse for 
him to know, than the fact that she was travelling to Naples, un- 
der the care and with the assumed title of the sister of Bernardo 
Della Torre. The name might be assumed ; for a while it might 
hide her shame, but sooner or later it must be known to him, and 
then, where should she hide herself? Alas! she could but die. 

As these thoughts crossed her mind, Madame Salicetti rushed 
into her chamber. Anna looked at her with such a woe-stricken 
expression of countenance that at any other time the old lady 
would have been terrified. Now she laughed, with the tears of 
her joy standing in her eyes. . 

“ Anna! mia figlia Anna! we shall not have to go on to Na- 
ples !” she cried out; and she clapped her hands together as she 
said so. 

The Brigni still looked at her without speaking. 

“O, it is true, my child! Vengeance has found him out. He 
had fancied he was to have it all his own way, the wretch !” 

« What is it ?” said Anna Brigni, rising to her feet as she spoke. 
At that moment the death of Bernardo would have caused her no 
sorrow. “Torture me not, but tell me!” 

“The villain has fallen down, and his leg is broken. How I 
wish it were his neck!” answered Madame Salicetti. 

Nevertheless, grieved as we are to record the fact, we are obliged 
to state that this was a gross exaggeration of the elderly lady’s. 
He had gone into the city—if, indeed, it is to be called a city—of 
Gaeta, an hour since, after leaving orders for everything to be in 
readiness for their departure. Here a misfortune had befallen 
him—he had fallen and had severely sprained his ankle ; this, in- 
deed, so severely that he was obliged to be borne home to the ho- 
tel in the carriage of a wealthy Englishman, who happened to be 
passing at the time when he had met with the accident. 

Now it so chanced that this Englishman had heard the hotel- 
keeper’s report of the singular beauty of the Signor Bernardo’s 
sister, and, though “bella com’ un’ angela” is an exceedingly com- 
mon style of eulogy in that most hyperbolical of all climes— 
Italy being, like the greater portion of your travelling idlers, a 
great admirer of female loveliness, the Hon. Lumley Ferrers was 
extremely anxious to see her. The fact, too, that he had assisted 
her brother, gave him a pretext for gaining admission to her pres- 
ence. He would take the liberty of visiting her and informing 
her of his accident. He accordingly committed his card to the 
charge of one of the waiters, and instructed him to request the 
honor of an interview of a few moments with the signora. 

“Do you know him?” asked the Brigni of Madame Salicetti, 
showing her the card. 

“I believe,” said the waiter, being very anxious to forestall the 
Hon. Mr. Lumley in his delivery of the intelligence, and laying 
himself out to be questioned ; “I believe that he visits you, sig- 
nora, at your brother’s request.” 

To his astonishment, no question was put to him. 

“ He wishes to inform you of the accident that has happened to 
the Signor Bernardo.” 

“I suppose that we mast see him, then.” 

“ Yes, you can admit him,” said Madame Salicetti to the waiter, 
who stood near with his budget of news trembling on the tip of 
his tongue.- Completely baffled, the man withdrew from the apart- 
ment. 

‘Now bad he either said nothing, or chosen to say everything 
that he knew, it is more than probable that Anna Brigni would 
have declined being intruded upon, and have entrusted him with 
a polite message to that effect. And had Anna Brigni done so, 
it is barely possible that she might not have been discovered by 
the Signor Castelli for many weeks. We merely mention this for 
the sake of proving to the readers that even a travelling English- 
man and his invariable curiosity may at times be converted by 
chance into an actual utility. 


The Honorable Mr. Lumley Ferrers was shown into the cham- 
ber by the d«mestic, who immediately quitted it. The Signora 
Brigni rose from her seat to receive him. Mr. Ferrers bowed and 
looked curiously at the Signora Anna. He then examined Mad- 
ame Salicetti. Had he seen either of them before? He then 
stated the accident that had befallen her brother—hAer brother ! 


“ The Signor Bernardo de—” 

“ Verami,” interposed Madame Salicetti, with a very husky 
cough, as if she had resisted a very great temptation in not allow- 
ing the Brigni to give utterance to his real name. 

“Yes; the Signor—” 

“ Verami!” said Madame Salicetti, as he paused. 

“ True—the Signor Verami!” 

He made a low bow as he said this, and glanced inquiringly in 
her face. Anna did not blush as he did so, and she was dead to 
the suspicions that were at work in the Englishman’s mind. 

“T trast that the effects of this accident will be very slight for 
the sake of the Signor Verami’s sister !’’ 

He again looked at her with more curiosity. 

“T trast that you will not terrify yourself about it!” 

She is neither his sister nor his lady-love, he thought, as he wit- 
nessed her immobility. 

“ T—in fact—” and as no sign of acknowledgement for the in- 
telligence he had given her was vouchsafed him, he bowed once 
more and took his leave. 


After he had quitted the apartment of Anna Brigni, Mr. Fer- 
rers retired to his own chamber. His valet was occupied in ar- 
ranging his garments for the afternoon, in case his master should 
take it into his head to dress for dinner. Now this valet was a 
sort of human reservoir, into which his master was in the habit of 
pumping all his secrets for the purpose of having them ready at 
a& moment’s notice whenever he might want them ; and conse- 
quently no sooner had he seated himself, than he coughed slightly 
and called him towards him. 

The confidential domestic having folded his master’s coat, and 
placed it on one of the chairs, advanced until he conceived him- 
self within a respectful distance of him from whom he received 
his travelling expenses and forty pounds a year. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What do you imagine I have discovered, William ?” 

“T really cannot imagine, sir.” 

“ You have seen the Signora Verami ?” . 

“No, sir.” 

“T mean the lady who is at present residing under that name 
in the hotel.” 

“T never saw her, sir.” 

“Well, that lady is—” 

The ears of the domestic were wide open for the reception of 
his master’s secret ; but his curiosity—if, indeed, he had any,— 
was not destined to be gratified, for at this moment a gentle tap 
was heard on the door of the chamber. 

“ Now, who the deuce is it ?” ejaculated the Honorable Lumley 
Ferrers, as he caught the sound. 


The valet immediately crossed the apartment, and opened the 
door. In glided Madame Salicetti. 

“T trust my lord will pardon,” said the elderly lady, with a 
profound courtesy, “my unwarrantable intrusion upon his 
privacy.” 

“Place the Signora Verami a chair,” William!” uttered his 
master. 

It was brought to her. 

“ To what am I indebted for this honor, madame ?” 

The respectable Salicetti glanced at the domestic. 

' “Good heavens! is she in love with him?” inquired the valet 
of himself. 

“ You can leave us, William,” said Mr. Ferrers. 

“Good heavens !”” muttered the valet, as he looked at his mas- 
ter’s face ; ‘he certainly cannot be in love with her!” 

He then once more examined Madame Salicetti from top to 
toe. 

“ William !” 

The valet turned, bowed, and quitted the apartment. 

“Now I am at your service, madame,” uttered the English- 
man. 

“ Milord, I thought that I had more courage; but I find that I 
am totally unable to—” 

“T beg that you will not let my presence terrify you, Madame 
Verami.” 

“ My name, milord, is not Madame Verami. I must tell you 
that it is—” 

“Madame Salicetti!’’ said Ferrers, completing the unfinished 
sentence for her. 

“ Ah! I was certain that you knew it, milord.” 

“Who that has once seen the Brigni, madame, could ever for- 
get her or any one that is connected with her?” uttered the Eng- 
lishman, in what he intended to be a most touching tone of voice. 

As he said this, he laid his hand upon his heart. 

“ Milord Ferrers,” replied the old lady, ‘I really am exceed- 
ingly indebted to you; your kindness loosens my tongue. I have 
come to implore you to relieve myself and Mademoiselle Brigni 
from an extremely miserable position, in which we are, both of 
us, placed at the present moment.” 

“ Madame,” said Mr, Ferrers, rising, and making a step to- 
wards the escritoire, that stood at the further end of the apart- 
ment, “ may I ask how much you request ?” 

With the natural instinct of his country, she had no sooner 
spoken of the miserable position in which she and Mademoiselle 
Brign? were placed, than he had concluded that she wanted 


money. 


“Sir!” uttered the old lady, with a gentle touch of indignation 
in her voice, “ you entirely mistake me.” 
“Then, madame, you will perhaps have the kindness to explain 
yourself more clearly.” 
Madame Salicetti accordingly commenced her explanation, the 
result of which will appear in the ensuing chapter. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
BOYHOOD. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 


Then, then to me, this world resembled heaven, 
Ecstatic bliss in copious draughts was given ; 
And, as the rainbow shows in brighter form, 
Before the cloud, which holds the passing storm ; 
As morning's sun more beauties will display, 
Than when at eve he casts bis lingering ray ; 

As distance blends the mountains with the sky, 
And moulds their shape more lovely to the eye; 
As meteor lights with double splendor glare, 
While darting through the aerial fields of air,— 
So did the season of my youth unite 

With every scene, and charmed me with delight. 


> 


A STREET SCENE. 


This world is a great dice-box, and nobody can tell what will 
turn “up” at the next throw. There are incident and romance 
enough transpiring every day in the streets of the metropolis to 
furnish material for the poet and moralist to the end of time. Yes- 
terday afternoon a well dressed gentleman was passing up Broad- 
way. Foreign suns had evidently given toa face once fair a tin 
of bronze, and though nearly half a century might have rolled 
over his head, yet it had left few traces behind it, and no eviden- 
ces that the shadows were falling far to the eastward. Near Trin- 
ity Church sat an old apple-woman. A tattered cloak of plaid 
was thrown over her shoulders; her eyes were dim, her hand 
trembling, and the thin gray hair escaped from a cap guiltless of 
lace, lay upon her cheek. The old woman was watching for pur- 
chasers, and her eyes rested upon the form of a stranger as he 
proceeded leisurely along, pausing now and then as he seemingly 
recognized some spot familiar in other days, or noted some unex- 
pected, and to him doubtless, painful changes. The old woman 
suddenly dropped her basket, and the apples rolled hither and 
thither, but she did not heed them. “ George!” she exclaimed 
as she sprang to her feet, “ George!” The stranger turned in 
the direction of the voice. In an instant his quiet manner van- 
ished. “ George!” “ Mother!” and the twain were clasped in 
each other’s arms. Greatly did some marvel at the scene. “ Has 
the old woman fainted ?”’ cried one. “ Has she been stealing ?”’ 
asked another. Yes, she had been stealing—stealing whole years 
of care from time and flinging it to the winds. But “one touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin,” and there was many a 
heartbeat softer at the scene. 

Twenty years ago George had left his home in Utica, New 
York, and gone “down to the sea,” and done “ business upon 
the great waters.” After varied fortunes that brightened at last, 
he had returned to find the old homestead razed to the ground, a 
block of stores occupying its site, every inch of which had been 
dear to him. He found no brother, no sister, to welcome him— 
but an old: man pointed out his father’s grave. It was sunk- 
en and without a stone to mark where he lay. Of his mother 
he could obtain no trace. She had left Utica long ago to seek 
her son in New York and never returned. Who can tell how she 
watched, and waited, and wept for that first-bora, wandering son ? 
Who can tell by what a painful descent she went down from com- 
fort and a home, to the street, old age and poverty? But yester- 
day it was all made right. “ The dead was alive again, and the lost 
was found.” And to-day, who thinks she would exchange places 
with the most favored of fortune that dwell in mansions of mar- 
ble? God grant that much joy may not break the pitcher at the 
fountain, or the wheel at the cistern. God grant many such meet- 
ings in this world of partings.—New York Tribune. 
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THE DAUPHIN QUESTION, 


The Philadelphia Courier has a statement signed by several 
distinguished medical gentlemen, giving the result of a personal 
examination of the body of the Rev. Eleazer Williams, the al- 
leged dauphin. They state that they found near the joints of his 
legs and arms numerous cicatrices or scars of ulcers, the result, 
probably, of a disease brought on by confinement, foul air, filth 
and poor diet. His skin, where not exposed, is that of a pure 
white man, his hair of a silken fineness, and his hands, feet, wrists 
and ankles of very small size, indicating an ancestry unaccus- 
tomed to the laborious use of those o: He has several scars 
upon his head and face, which might be the result of such blows 
as Simon, the jailor, is related to have inflicted upon the dauphin. 
He has two scars, somewhat crescentic in shape, upon his left 
arm, produced by inoculation. Madame de Ramband, the dau- 
phin’s nurse, wrote of the dauphin more than twenty years ago, 
“the dauphin has marks of inoculation which are in the form of 
a crescent.” And the distinguished physicians further say, as af- 
fording important evidence of the truth of Mr. Williams’s claim, 
that ‘‘his countenance and reception are peculiarly benign and 
gracious.” This testimony is a fair offset to that of the individ- 
ual who examined microscopically a lock of hair of Mr. Williams, 
and affirmed that it proved him to be of mixed Indian and white 
blood. The question : “ Have we a dauphin among us?” is far 
from being settled.— Boston Journal. 


Beixe Surery.—If any desire thee to be his surety, give him 
a part of what thou hast to spare; if he press thee farther, he is 
not thy friend at all, for friendship rather chooseth harm to itself 
than offereth it. If thou be bound for a stranger, thou art a fool ; 
if for a merchant, thou puttest thy estate to learn to swim; if for 
a churchman, he hath no inheritance ; if for a lawyer, he will find 
an evasion by a syllable or word to abuse thee ; if for a poor man, 
thomsmilist pay it thyself; if forarich man, he needs it not; 
therefore from suretyship, as from a manslayer or enchanter, bless 
thyself; for the best profit and return will be this—that if thou 
force ey Sa thou art — to pay, it he will become thy 
enemy ; if thou use to pay it thyself, thou wilt become a beggar. 
—Sir Walter Raleigh. 


There is philosophy in the remark, that every man has in his 
own life follies enough ; in the performance of his duty, deficien- 
ces enough; in his own mind, trouble enough, without bei 

others. — Lribdin in, 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


MONUMENT TO COL. JOHNSON. 

A beautiful columnar monument has recent- 
ly been erected to the memory of Col. Richard 
M. Johnson, in the cemetery of Frankfort, 
Kentucky. We give a representation of this 
structure herewith. It is in the Doric style, 
which is ey en, from its firm, 
clear character, to military tombs. ‘‘ Like the 
character of the man whose valor and virtues 
it commemorates, it is strong, solid and plain.” 
The pedestal is adorned with elaborate sculp- 
ture, representing on one side the death of 
‘Tecumseh, and on the other a portrait of Col. 
Johnson, in basso-relievo. Above the pedestal 
is a cap, or pediment, on which rises the col- 
umn, which is about eight feet in height, and 
wound about by the American flag. Over all, 
the artist has placed the American eagle, 
bearing a civic wreath. On the lower part of 
the shaft, on one side, are sculptured the arms 
of the United States, and on the other, those 
of Kentucky, surrounded by branches of oak 
and laurel. The inscriptions which the monu- 
ment bears are in plain, simple terms, which 
accord well with the general character.of the 
man,and his monument. On the one side we 
have—“ Richard Mentor Johnson, born at 
Bryant’s Station, Kentucky, on the 17th day 
of October, 1781; died in Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, on the 15th of November, 1850.” On 
the other side the inscription rans—“ To the 
memory of Col. Richard M. Johnson, a faith- 
ful public servant for nearly half a century, as 
a member of the Kentucky Legislature, and 
representative and senator in Congress ; author 
of the Sunday mail report, and of the laws for 
abolishing imprisonment for debt in Kentucky, 
and in the United States. Distinguished by 
his valor as colonel of a Kentucky regiment 
at the battle of the Thames. For four 
vice president of the United States. D- 
tacky, his native State, to mark her sense ot 
his eminent service in the cabinet and the field, 
has erected this monument in the resting-place 
of her illustrious dead.” 


TECUMSEH. 


This celebrated Indian chief was born on 
the banks of the Scioto River, near Chilicothe, 
Ohio. In his youth, Tecumseh was remark- 
able for temperance and integrity ; but he did 
not at first display the valor which afterwards 

inguished him. At the age of twenty-five 
he was regarded as one of the boldest of the 
Indian warriors. His enmity inst the 
whites was constant and bitter. all the 
terrible incursions of the savages, by which 
the first settlers of Kentucky were 
he was conspicuous. At length, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother, the famous prophet El- 
skatawa, he succeeded in effecting so extensive 
8 union of the savages, as to er it necessa- 
ry for the government of the United States to 
take decisive measures. Accordingly, General 
Harrison, the governor of Ohio, commenced 
offensive —, and, Nov. 7, 1811, de- 
feated the forces under the prophet, in the bat- 
tle of Tippecanoe. At the time of the action, 


eupied in recruiting; but he was also present 
at the two sieges of Fort Meigs, and, May 5, 
1812, commanded the co-operati 


sav: 
towns ight wing of the allied army ; 
and it was he was killed. Col 


_ CLARK MILLS, THE SCULPTOR. 

Clark Mills, the sculptor, a portrait of whom we herewith 
give, who designed and executed the equestrian statue of Jackson, 
at Washington, a representation of which we give on the next 
page, is now about forty years of age. He was born near Syra- 
cuse, New York, and in very early life was apprenticed to a mill- 
wright in that vicinity, where he remained until twenty years of 
age, when he emigrated to the south. After “‘jobbing” in New 
Orleans for a winter, he settled permanently in Gharlonen, South 
Carolina, where he carried on the business of a plasterer for some 
nine . About eight years ago, he commenced modelling 
busts in plaster, and a year afterwards he undertook to chisel out 
of marble a bust of John C. Calhoun, succeeding so well, that the 
city council of Charleston awarded him a gold medal for that 
work. Mr. Mills has executed another bust of Mr. Calhoun, for 
a citizen of Charleston, and others, of Francis P. Blair, John W. 
Maury, Mayor of Washington, and his wife, for their respective 
families. Mr. Mills’s great work is the equestrian statue of An- 
drew Jackson. The following, from the Washington Union, de- 
scribes how Mr. Mills designed his noble horse :—On a vacant lot 
of government ground, near the president’s house, at the corner 
of Fifteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, he erected a small 
frame building for a workshop and a residence. He bought in 
Virginia a horse known in the Turf Register as Olympus. This 
he trained to present the attitude he wanted. This horse is well 
known in Washington now as the “ model horse.” He dissected 
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CHARLES W. MORGAN, LATE OF THE U. 8. NAVY. 


horses ; he studied the breed and character of 
different kinds of horses. He selected the va- 
rious points of beauty and strength from them 
all, to produce the splendid bronze one he has 
made. As the various points of female beauty, 
never found in any one Role, yet all perfectly 
natural, are found in the Venus de Medicis, so 
he resolved to make his horse, yet it is a per- 
fect war-horse. He studied the character of 
Jackson, and the best likenesses that could be 
found, so as to give a faithful representation 
of him. He took from the military dress of 
Gen. Jackson, deposited in the patent office, 
the model by which he clothed the hero. The 
very sword he wore, and every minutie of the 
saddle, holsters, bridle and even buckles, is 
faithfal to history.” He had never before de- 
i or executed any work of art more diffi- 
cult than a bust; and busts only in marble. 
His genius counselled him that such a work 
as he desired to execute could be achieved, em- 
bracing, as it did, a feature which, up to this 
time, has been ed by his profession as 
utterly unattainable, though most desirable. 
Thus the horse bearing his hero stands grace- 
fully prancing on his nimble legs without the 
ightest visible extraneous support. In this 
statue the artist has boldly and successfully 
relied on the truth of well-known mechanical 
principles, which assured him that by resorting 
to them he might entirely dispense with every- 
thing Ne interfere with the dashing effect 
of his work. The whole is cast from brass 
cannon taken by Andrew Jackson from his 
country’s enemies, and donated by Congress 
to the Monument Society for the purpose. It 
is cast in ten pieces—the horse being in four, 
and the hero in six pieces, which are so riv- 
ons and rolled sap as to on to the 
josest scrutiny appearance of being cast 
entirely in mass. The weight of the work is 
nearly fifteen tons; and from the top of the 
estal to the highest point of the figure the 
t is about fourteen feet, while the height 
of the pedestal above the surrounding ground 
is about sixteen feet. At the ceremony of its 
inauguration, January 8, 1852, thousands of 
were in attendance, embracing large 
hments of the military, and persons of 
taste and distance. All 
representatives ign governmen 
stationed at Washington, were in and arou 
the vast throng, their dresses making them 
even more conspicuous than the military. The 
President of the United States, and his cabinet 
counsel, the judges of the supreme court, the 
members of houses of Congress, the cor- 
porate anthorities of Washington and the sur- 
rounding cities and towns, the veteran Jackson 
Democratic Association at Washington, who, 
in fact, originated the idea of erecting the 
monument, various literary, charitable, scien- 
tific and political societies from far and near 
were invited, as were many thousands of other 
— of all conditions, ages, and beth sexes. 
ndeed, so vast was the concourse witnessi 
the ceremonies, that every spot from whi 
they could be seen was literally covered with 
human figures. The statue presents the hero 
just as the mass of the American people have 
red his ap to have been at the 
of New Orleans in their own minds. 
There is nothing of allegory or myth, no for- 
eign or ancient embellishment, or’ allusion 
woven into the composition. No feature em- 
braced which might the most 
or obtuse American from 


hai it at 
a glance of 
i to 


Andrew Jackson 


leading countrymen 
vietory at New Orleans. It is surrounded by 
front of the executive mansion, on the other 
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‘ecumseh was absent in the south, whither he 
was gone for the purpose of prosecuting his 1 \ 
union. Soon after hisreturn,in1812, Me i! \ 
United States, and received the rank of 9.) / 
dier general in the royalarmy. During — 
first month of the war, he was principally oc- Qj 44. N 
faniry, against which he was rushing at the — side of Pennsylvania Avenue. The statuc of 
ume, hus been commonly designated as the eS Jefferson points to it, apparently, as the repre- 
_ @mthor of his death, but without adequate 5 aa : sentation of one of the grand results of the 
prool.—Lincyclopedia. _ . MONUMENT TO THE LATE RICHARD M. JOHNSON, AT FRANKFORT, KY. glorious system of our government. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
SONG. 


BY PH@SE CAREY. 


Come, many-colored flowers of spring, 
And make the meadows fair, 

Blow out, wild roses in the hedge, 
And sweeten all the air; 

Nor bleom nor light, to me can add 
New sweetness to the hours ; 

I know a smile more beautiful 
Than sunshine over flowers! 


Come back, O gentle wind, and etir 
The young leaves on the trees; 
Bring, with their low and pleasant hum, 
The swarms of yellow bees : 
Let every summer bird return, 
And sing his merry tune, 
I know a voice more musical 
Than all the sounds of June! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


RUDOLPH THE BURGESS. 


A LEGEND OF NOYAIS. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


Ar the base of a lofty, rocky precipice, whose rugged sides 
arose some hundred feet into the air, in a cleft, made by a tre- 
mendous convulsion of nature in the mountainous rocks, lay a 
small town. Before it rolled the Loire, its turbid waters winding 
amid sand banks and grassy borders in one place, and in others 
bursting through hills, such as here stood all around. Noyais 
was its name, and in situation and appearance it resembled most 
towns of the feudal ages. 

Its white walls and massive towers showed that its citizens 
knew how to protect themselves. They spoke of strife and 
bloodshed, of the violence and warring of a barbarous age. Yet 
they were picturesque as they rose above the water, and gave to 
the distant eye their white sheen contrasting with the dark rock, 
the green trees and the turbid river. Banners waved flauntingly 
from the topmost tower, and on them appeared the arms of 
Noyais. 

“Now, by Saint Denis !” exclaimed one of a crowd of burgess- 
es who stood completely armed, over the principal gate, “by 
Saint Denis ! we cannot endure much longer the oppressions of 
the Count Amoiens. A week ago he intercepted the boat of 
Motin, one of our chief citizens, and yesterday he stopped and 
robbed a party of traders on their way here. It cannot be borne!” 

“ What can we do?” said another. 

“Do? have we not arms? are not our numbers as great, our 
sinews as strong, as those of the men of Amoiens? They are, 
and we can use them. The baron shall know that, although we 
might submit to be vassals, yet we will not be slaves.” 

“Young man,” said a venerable personage, “look up at the 
castle of Amoiens, then say what can we do?” and he pointed 
to the summit of the cliff. 

There lay the castle, strong and mighty, with massive walls 
all around the keep, which rose a tower of strength in the midst. 
Men-at-arms stalked to and fro along the battlements, and the 
gleam of their spears and armor flashed into the eyes of the 
beholder. 

The youth paused and spoke nothing. He was a finely formed 
man, with an expression of fearlessness and resolution in his 
frank and open countenance. He retired for a space, and leaning 
against the parapet he became involved in thought. 

“ Rudolph,” cried a merry voice to him, “ why so sad? Have 
you not heard the aews? There will be great festivities at 
Amoiens to-morrow. So cheer up, for there will be grand re- 

 Amoiens ? Yes, they who plunder us can well afford to give 
us feasts—yet we bear all this.” 


“What has come over you *” said the other, a young burgess 
with an easy, careless air and countenance. 

“What? why anger at our oppressor, who, in his castle up 
there, robs and murders and rules us with his iron hand.” 

“ Pooh, man, we must not mind these things.” 


“ Well, if you are content to endure them I am not, and I will 


not endure this tyranny much longer,” replied Rudolph calmly, 
yet resolutely. 

“ What will you do ?” 

Resist.”’ 

“ What, resist our sovereign lord, our suzerain ?” 

“ Suzerain ? does he not resist when oppressed ? and shall not 
we also, if we have the power ¢” 

“« Those are bold ideas, Rudolph.” 

“We must learn to think boldly and then we can act bravely.” 

“ You excite me, Rudolph, by your speeches. Do not talk in 
this manner, you will repent it. But hark, ’tis the announcement 
of the festival. Come to the market place. What, refuse ¢ well, 
then, I am off.” 

Rudolph followed him with his eyes and then returned to his 
former position. “0,” he cried, lowly, “could I but find a few 
men of resolution I might bring these burgesses to attack as well as 
resist oppression. Why are they so fearful to venture up yonder, 
when they can beat back the soldiers of Amoiens so bravely ? 


To-morrow they will go up to the festival Will I go? Mot I, 


truly. I hope enough will stay to guard the town. Ha, there is 
Eugenie, I see her dress. I will seek her and calm my troubled 
feelings by her sympathy.” 


And the wall was left deserted. 

Eugenie ran to welcome Rudolph as she saw him approach. 

“ Rudolph, O, I have waited so long for you. But why do you 
look so gloomy ?” 

. “ Amoiens is the cause. He has been robbing more of our 
merchants and murdering them. I cannot help being enraged.” 

“ And I can sympathize with you. Do any others feel as you 
do?” 

“ No, nor will they till the blow strikes them more heavily. It 
is coming, though, and soon will fall.” 

“Do you go to the feast to-morrow ?” 

“No, Eugenie, not I—” 

“ Then I, too, will remain at home.” 

“Do so, Eugenie. For though I love to see you happy, and 
to join with you in the dance, I should grieve if it were in the 
castle of Amoiens. And I would not trust myself there, for he 
is treacherous.” 

“ Will many go ?” 

*O, I suppose a very great number—the attraction is too 
strong. The town will be left almost defenceless, and that is 
another reason why I remain.” 

“Then I am glad, Rudolph, for if there is any danger, who can 
keep it off like you ¢” 

“TIcando my share, Eugenie. Pray heaven that Amoiens 
shall one day feel the force of this arm. The proud oppressor ! 
he shall see to his sorrow that the burgess whom he despises can 
rise and strike a terrible blow against tyranny.” 

The morning of the festival arrived and all was excitement in 
Noyais. The burgesses came forth dressed in their holiday 
garbs, and girls arrayed themselves in their gayest apparel. Flags 
decorated the town in different parts, and floated on every tower ; 
the bells sent forth their merry peals, and joy and gladness rested 
over all. 

“Will you go, Rudolph?” said Motin, an elderly man, and 
one of the chief citizens. 

** No—I intend to remain, for few enough will stay, it seems.” 

“ There is no necessity that any remain.” 

“No necessity? Have not you known already too much of the 
treachery of Amoiens to trust him now so easily? I do, and 
here I will stay. Am I wrong ?” 

“No, you are right—you show your care for the city. But I 
cannot think that Amoiens would harm us, or venture to injure 
us in any way.” 

“ Would it not be better to prepare for any attempt of his? 
You know not what he might do.” 

“No, Rudolph. Amoiens has often given these festivals, and 
it would be base in us to suppose any such evil intentions now,” 
and Motin departed. 

Rudolph stood watching them with anxious face; at length he 
spoke to a comrade near : 

“ Jean, are you armed ? and are the others prepared ?” 

“ All, Rudolph ; they are in secluded corners where they can 
watch the city. If Amoiens does intend anything, he will be 
foiled, I warrant.” 

“ As soon as every one has left, Jean, see that all the gates are 
strongly barred, and speak to the men that they all are watchful. 
If nothing does occur, we will at least have the consolation of 
having done our duty.” 

“ But see, Rudolph, they are beginning to depart. Come nearer 
to the gate, so that we may watch the long procession.” 

A path ran from the city gate along the river for some distance, 
and then ascended to the castle with many turns and windings 
along the precipitous rock. Out of the gate the people began to 
pass, and along the path and up to the castle. There were aged 
men on asses and mules,. slowly moving ‘along, and troops of 
youth in the gay costume of a feast day ; throngs of merry, laugh- 
ing girls were there, filled with joyousness and exhilaration. The 
air resounded with the jests and loud peals of merriment as they 
went on. From the city gates the beholder saw the long proces- 
sion, in some parts broken, in others erowded together, and from 
them ascended at times the loud notes of a horn, or the tones of 
« harp, played by some accompanying minstrel. The gay colors 
of the many costumes, the numerous mingled hues, struck forci- 
bly the eye, animating and enlivening the scene. And around 
all nature threw increased loveliness and fascination with her 
beauties, for the sun shone brilliantly, the birds carolled from 
every green tree, the fields were green and laughing in verdure, 
the river rolled on calmly and peacefully beneath the towers of 
the city. 

The castle of Amoiens presented a busy scene. Grand prepa- 
rations were made by the count ; tables were spread around the 
large courtyard, and loaded with all kinds of provisions; rustic 
seats were arranged for the accommodation of the weaker, and 
everything was admirably adapted to the occasion. 


A balcony had been erected at the upper end of the court, and 
in it were placed seats for the count and his attendants. Beneath 
was another for the minstrels. Around four sides rose massive 
walls with loopholes opening in the side, so arranged that if an 
enemy should pierce through the outer gate the strife might still 
be kept up by those within, Gorgeous flags, on which gleamed 
the embroidered arms of Amoiens, floated from many towers and 
from the summit of a huge flag-staff in the middle of the court. 

Soon the time arrived ; through the gate the people came pour- 
ing in, now in large numbers, then in smaller, appearing like the 
waves of an onrolling tide. Young and old, men and women and 
children, youths and maidens, all came in ready for the festival. 


Upon the middle seat of the balcony sat the Count d’Amoiens. 


He was a tall and strongly formed man, whose figure showed 
« hereculean strength. But in his rugged and stormy face was a 


ij mingled expression of wickedness, craft and cruetly, which caused 


one to shrink from him. His life had been one long scene of vio_ 
lence. Two wives which he had, died m ysteriously, and his man- 
ner had become hateful, not only to his vassals, but to all the 
neighboring barons. 

Amoiens arose as the last of the procession entered, and asked 
in a loud voice if there were any more. The warder answered 
that all were here. 

“ Then close the gate, and minstrels strike up the music.” 

Obedient to his command the portcullis fell ringingly down, 
andthe ponderous gates were swung heavily to; the minstrels 
beneath him tuned their rude harps, and commenced a strain. 

This was soon over and the feast commenced. There were all 
kinds of viands which could there be obtained,—venison and beef, 
the flesh of goats and lambs ; huge flagons of many kinds of wine 
were passed around, and large piles of bread and cake and fruits 
were standing on every side. 

The count looked down upon the gay scene beneath him with 
a scowling brow. 

“Eat on,” he muttered, “‘ hogs of burgesses! I intend to make 
you pay for it. Don’t be too lavish in your praises of my 
generosity.” 

But none of that happy assemblage knew his thoughts, and the 
feasting and the careless badinage of numberless jestings went 
on unceasingly and uninterruptedly, and loud laughs resounded 
on every side until the feasting was over; then the tables were 
moved to one side, and the green sward was cleared to make 
room for the dance. 

The minstrels began a merrier strain, and then away went all 
the youths and maidens into the whirl and lively motion of the 
peasant dance ; the scene which had before been so gay now be- 
came more so—and the merriment of those below grew louder 
and more vociferous every moment. 

The count still looked down though three hours had passed 
away. It was a scene such as might have dispelled all gloomy 
thoughts and wicked designs from any other bosom. For here in 
one spot, immediately beneath, were a small troop of young girls 
laughing at the jokes of young men attending, and there at a little 
distance were companies of glad and light-hearted little urchins, 
whose round faces shone with joy, and whose shouting struck 
pleasantly upon the ear. Farther away stood a crowd of the aged 
citizens, talking over the politics of Noyais, and considering pro- 
posed improvements. Others met to talk over the merry times of 
youth—others to talk of their neighbors. And in the midst of 
all these various people appeared the joyous dancers, moving 
around and around in endless whirls to the strains of the min- 
strels, and entering into all the exhilarations of the day with the 
utmost eagerness. 

In the midst of such a happy and thoughtless sport, while all 
were so intent on pleasure and forgetful of everything else, the 
count suddenly arose, and in a thundering tone of voice shouted : 

“ Men-at-arms, make ready !” 

Instantly all was changed ; the music stopped, the dancers, the 
jesters, all stopped and gazed in affright at the place whence the 
voice came—their hearts sank within them. Upon the walls 
around them appeared the soldiers of Amoiens, and five hundred 
arrows were levelled at the startled throng. 

Amoiens spoke again : 

“Let the burgesses Motin, Rondeau, Formont and Carcillon, 
citizens of Noyais, be brought to me.” 

Some attendants, passing through the astounded revellers, took 
these men and brought them to the count. 

“ Burgesses,” said he, “‘I am your suzerain. Too long have I 
borne with your obstinate spirit, I cannot longer do so. You are 
in my power, and you shall not escape,without paying your lord 
and master. I require that you henceforth pay me, yearly, one 
half of your revenue—and that you do so now as a beginning by 
giving the tenth of each man’s property to me, Amoiens, your 
suzerain.” 

“ Lord Amoiens you have not treated us rightly.” 


“Dogs of burgesses! speak you thus tome? Reply at once! 
Will you do what I have spoken ?”” 
“ Flow can we four do it ?” 


“ ] will keep you all here prisoners until you yield.” 

“Then we will die here.” 

“Ha, what? die here? If in three days all is not done, you 
will die here, burgesses, and such a death as you will tremble to 
think of. Off! begone! retire to your kennel, down there, and 
ponder over what I have said !”” 


“Count Amoiens, there are ten thousand men in the city of 
Noyais.” 
“ They can avenge us.” 


“ What, the coward burgesses avenge you? They would kill 
themselves rather than venture here. Off! begone! away!” And 


the count departed into the inner castle. 


For three or four hours Rudolph and the others had watched 
the city, and looked up occasionally to the castle as the sounds of 
revelry came floating down from above. Nothing was seen to 
give them trouble, yet still they watched, The streets were filled 
with workmen, and those who were too busy or too poor to attend 


the feast. A large number of the inhabitants were at the castle. 
The day wore on and evening came. For some hours the mu- 


sic and shouting had ceased, and Rudolph, no longer hearing 
them, felt oppressed by the deepest anxiety. 

“Jean,” he muttered, “something surely has happened, base 
and treacherous. Why do we not hear the loud sounds of feast- 
ing? Why do they not begin to return ?” 

Jean did not reply, for he felt too much dread lest all he had 
| feared might have been done. 


| 
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Rudolph heard footsteps, and looking around saw Eugenie ap- 


ng. 

“ Why do they not return, Rudolph ?” 

“T know not. It is dark now. For hours all has been still. 
At one time I thought I heard the voice of Amoiens and the clat- 
ter of closing gates. Alas, I fear they have fallen into a trap.” 

“ They should havé returned by sunset.” 

“ Yes, and now it is four hours after.” 

-“ What can be done for them ?” 

“ To-morrow will tell. We must wait till to-morrow—then if 
they return not Noyais shall rise. Proud Amoiens will find that 
he has ventured too far.’’ 

“ What will you do to-night ?” 

“T will watch, for I fear more from Amoiens. Do not be 
frightened if you hear a tamult at night. I will tell you that I 
expect an attack,” 

“ Frightened ? no, Rudolph. I have confidence in you.” 

“ Noble girl! my brave Eugenie !” said he, clasping her in his 
arms. “ But now go, it is late. You had better return and bar- 
ricade the house and prepare the servants.” 

Her house was near the wall, and in a few minutes she was at 


home and Rudolph was left alone. 
He paced up and down, occasionally stopping to listen. At 
length he spoke to Jean : 


“ Wait here—I will go around and see that the men are watch- 
ing. But tell me, what is the state of the town now ?” 

“ All are anxious; the detention of the people in the castle 
has filled every one with alarm, and all are armed.” 

* Good ! and now adieu for the present.” 

Rudolph walked on around the walls, stopping to question and 
admonish the guards at each post. He heard no sounds save the 
murmur of the night wind as it sighed among the distant trees, or 
the bubbling and dashing of the rolling river. Silently he walked 
on his solitary way, revolving in his mind the probabilities of an 
attack, and considering the chances of escape which those in 
Amoiens might have. 

“Tf you think to surprise Noyais you will be mistaken,” he 
muttered, shaking his fist at the castle which rose darkly over- 
head. “ We have been attacked often enough to learn to scorn 

efforts.” 

Suddenly there came to his ears a distant sound like the tram- 
pling of a multitude. It was a stealthy tramp, but perceptible to 
a quick ear as it sounded on rock and among watery brakes. He 
listened silently for a moment, and then quickly ran to the near- 
est guard. Preconcerted signals ‘spread the tidings noiselessly 
through the burgesses on the walls. All eyes were soon strained 
toward the spot whence the sounds came. They increased, and 
drew nearer to the city. At last, amid the gloom, a dark mass 
like a troop of men was seen, slowly and stealthily coming down 
the path toward Noyais. All the men on the walls were silent. 
They gathered themselves closely in one spot, and aimed their 
arrows at the approaching troop. 

“ Keep concealed,” cried Rudolph, earnestly ; “ take sure aim, 
and when they come near I will give the word.” 


On came the troop. There did not appear to be more than five 
hundred men, a small number to attack Noyais, but they expected 
to surprise the city, and make it an easy prey. Nearer they came, 
and still nearer ; they came to where the shadow of a high tower 
hid the foremost—they drew near to the gate. But twenty yards 
intervened and already the scaling ladders were made ready to be 
placed against the wall. 

Then in a moment the voice of Rudolph was heard giving the 
command to fire. Instantly a thousand arrows flew into the cen- 
tre of the troop—instantly a shower of stones from slings, of 
darts, and more dreadful weapons came pouring upon them. 
Wide open sprang the city gates, immediately in front of them, 
and before they could recover from the first stupor of astonish- 
ment a thousand burgesses came pouring forth upon them. Then, 
startled, frightened at the sudden appearance of so many foes, 
they wavered and struggled feebly. Amid the uproar of the at- 
tack there sounded the loud clangor of alarm bells, arousing the 
whole city. Then all was uproar, for the men who sat waiting 
some attack of this kind, came rushing from every house, armed 
and accoutred, and poured toward the scene of conflict. 

“Surround them! They fly! Prevent them!” yelled Ru- 
dolph, as he saw his foes waver. 

The voice of the castellain who led the party was heard en- 
couraging his men. For a moment they paused, but that moment 


gave time for the men of Noyais to pass them and intercept the 
way behind them. 

“On!” sounded the cry behind them, and masses of men rush- 
ed upon them from every side. 

“ Surrender! robbers! knaves!” cried Rudolph, “you are sur- 


“rounded. Yield, or every one shall die!” 


They paused from the attack—they saw enemies on every side 
—there was no hope. 

“ We yield,” said the old castellain, throwing down his sword. 
His followers were soon disarmed, and all, to the number of four 
hundred, were led in triumph into the town, where they were con- 
fined as prisoners. 

“ Ha, Jean,” said Rudolph, when all was over, “I think We 
can return the kindness of Amoiens now.” - 

‘I. think there will not be much necessity for further watch to 
guard against surprise.” 

““ No—but come, let us question the old fellow who led these 
knaves.” 

The castellain bowed low to Rudolph and his comrades as they 

tered. 

will bo mereifad me, my lords—”’ 
“ We are not lords, and that is not the way to obtain mercy. 


Be a man, and let not misfortune make you a coward. But I 
wish to speak of other things. Tell me, sir castellain, what has 
become of the people who went to the feast? Answer rightly, or 
you die.” 

“T will speak only the truth, I swear.” 

“ Well, be quick, answer.” 

“They were detained.” 

“ What for ?” 

“The Count Amoiens wants a larger revenue.” 

“ How can those prisoners give it to him t”’ 

“ The town will yield rather than let them be tortured—” 

Tortured ?” 

“ —or die of starvation,” continued the castellain. 

“Starvation! Great Godin heaven! Castellain, how many 
men remain at Amoiens ?” 

“Two hundred. I swear only two hundred.” 

“Once more. Which is the weakest part of the castle ?” 

The prisoner hesitated. 

“‘ Refuse to answer,” cried Rudolph, “ and you shall die!” and 
he held a sword to his breast. 

“The weakest side is the western—the wall is old and low, an 
ordinary ladder will reach the top. There is a rude path to the 
top of the cliff, about half a league down the river.” 

“ Knave, this information has saved your life—yet if you have 
spoken falsely you shall die.” 

Rudolph and Jean departed. It was now about two hours 
after midnight. Rudolph found the men still upon the wall, 
awaiting further instructions. There were about a thousand, 
composed of the bravest youth of Noyais. 

“ Burgesses,” said Rudolph, as he came near to one company, 
“the Count d’Amoiens has ventured too far. He whom we have 
dreaded, he who has so oppressed us, is but weak compared to us. 
He has had but seven hundred men, and we, who have our thou- 
sands, have feared him. Only two hundred remain. Let us fol- 
low up this night’s work and lay low those frowning towers. Our 
friends imprisoned there cry for liberty.” 

Shouts of applause arose, and all but a few necessary to guard 
hurried together obedient to the commands of Rudolph. 

“ Let six hundred men under Jean march up and boldly attack 
the castle in front—they may be taken by surprise. Two hun- 
dred will follow me. You have your orders.” 

Soon the companies were formed, and Rudolph and his troop 
went out of the western gate, while Jean passed through the east- 
ern, up the cliff. 

Amoiens had watched the attacking party from the battlements 
till he could see them no longer. He had heard the noise of the 
strife, the rushing of men, the ringing of bells, and had seen that 
stillness followed all. He waited in suspense for the return of the 
troop, but they came not back. Two hours passed on in silence 
and still he waited the issue of his expedition. He began to fear 
that those despicable burgesses were braver and more watchful 
than he supposed, and dreaded that his men were repulsed. To 
think they had been taken prisoners he would have deemed absurd. 

The prisoners in the courtyard below had found but little rest 
or sleep. In the open air they disposed of themselves, crouching 
in groups here and there, bewailing their fate. The old men bit- 
terly lamented their coming, and now too late knew the count’s 
treachery. The sounds of tumult from the city had been heard 
by all, and the torment of suspense was added to their troubles. 

The noise of those ascending the cliffs soon became audible to 
the watchful ears of Amoiens. 

“Ha! they are returning at last. They have some booty, if 
nothing else, I hope.” Saying this he walked toward the outer 
gate. To his surprise they came directly up toward it. 

“ Fool of a castellain!” he cried, not seeing who they were, 
“why do you not go to the north portal? Know you not that 
the courtyard is full of people?” 

Jean saw at once the idea of Amoiens, and hastily turned to 
the north gate. Arriving there he found it open, and Amoiens 
himself standing to receive them. 

“ How have you fared ?”’ he cried, eagerly. 

Jean lifted his hand to strike—in a moment Amoiens saw all. 


“To arms! to arms! the enemy!” he screamed and darted to- 
wards the open door of the keep. Jean followed, but Amoiens 
was too quick for him, and the door was hastily shut and barred. 

Then there came a shout from the battlements, and arrows 
came down in clouds upon them. 


“To the attack!” cried Jean, and all his followers placed the 


ladders up at the walls. 

But the men of the castle, headed by Amoiens, fought with 
desperate bravery, and as soon as the men of Jean reached the 
battlements they were flung to the ground—yet they rushed to 
the attack, and numbers succeeded those who were slain. 


But a loud shout of triumph suddenly ascending from the other 
side of the castle brought a panic into the souls of the men of 


Amoiens. On came the shouting men, nearer, nearer, until at 
length Rudolph with his two hundred men appeared upon the 
battlements. 

“ Victory! victory! yield, Amoiens !” 

“Dog !” cried the count, in a fury. 


But during the pause of surprise the men of Jean had ascended, 
and now thronged the battlemented summit. 

“It is all over, Count d’Amoiens—yield, or you die.” 

Awmoiens looked round, and then flung his sword to the pavement. 

“ There, take it.” 

“ Amoiens,” cried Rudolph, sternly, “ insult not your conquer- 
ors. Weare the lords now, and you the serf. Our places are 
changed. Bind him,” said Radolph to his men. 

Amoiens was seized; and his hands were bound behind him by 
the soldiers of Radolph. | 


“ Now open all these gates and let free those who wish. Make 
known their liberty to our captive townsmen.” 

Morning dawned upon the land, but the arms of Amoiens no 
longer appeared upon the flag which floated from the castle. In 
its stead waved the flag of Noyais, and the festivities, which had 
been so rudely interrupted, were prosecuted in honor of the victory. 

Amoiens was brought up before Rudolpb, and questioned by 
what right he had wronged so deeply the citizens of Noyais, or 
what excuse he could give for his many past acts of villany. 
To all these charges he could say nothing. Finding that his 
haughtiness could avail nothing with the stern conquerors, he 
turned to fawning. He promised everything if they would restore 
his castle. He would never more trouble them, but would always 
honor them. 

“No, Count Amoiens, all supplication is as useless with us as 
menace. Listen to your sentence. You are deprived of your 
castle, but our chief citizens mercifully grant you your life.” 

Amoiens departed. He wandered around the land, and be- 
sought assistance against his vassals from other barons. All was 
useless. Even had they not hated him they would have been 
unable to restore him, for each had enough to do with his own 
vassals. For this was the age of the insurrection of cities of 
Europe against their suzerains, and first among those who obtain- 
ed freedom was Noyais. 

Rudolph was hailed by the people as their deliverer. Married 
to Eugenie he forgot the storms of his early life in the honorable 
peacefulness and happiness of latter years, and all men reverenced 
him who had been so great a champion for liberty. 
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[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.] 


JUNE FOURTH. 
1738.—George III., of England, born. 
1766.—Festival at New York on repeal of the Stamp Tax. 
1799.—Twelve thousand militia reviewed at London. 
1820.—Henry Grattan, the eloquent M. P. from Dublin, died. 
1846.—Fatal explosion of the steamer Queen City, on the Mis- 
sissippi River. 
JUNE FIFTH. 
755.—Saint Boniface the missionary, murdered in Friesland. 
1771.—Capture of Louisbourg by the N. E. troops, under Sir 
W. Pepperell. 
1776.—Commodore Nicholson received the first U. S. naval 
commission issued. 
1780.—Captain Barney, in the Hyder Alley, captured British 
ship Gen. Monk. 
1806.—Louis Bonaparte created King of Holland. 
JUNE SIXTH. 


1756.—Colonel Trambull, the historical painter, born at Leba- 
non, Conn. 

1762.—Lord Anson, who circumnavigated the globe, died, aged 
62 years. 

1799.—Patrick Henry died in Charlotte county, Virginia, aged 
63 years. 

1808.—Jerome Bonaparte created King of Spain. 

1808.—Joachim Murat (husband of Caroline Bonaparte) cre- 
~ ated King of Naples. 
1849.—Brig. Gen. Gaines died at New Orleans, aged 72. 

JUNE SEVENTH. 


1779.—William Warburton, bishop and author, died, aged 81. 

1780.—“ Connecticut Farms,” N. J., ravaged by the British, 
under Tryon. 

1824.—Gov. Cass delivered his first message to the Legislative 
Council of Michigan. 

1847.—Abbot Lawrence founded the Scientific School at Cam- 
bridge. 

1852.—Rev. Hosea Ballou, parent of the Universalist denomi- 
nation, died, aged 80. 

JUNE EIGHTH. 


1783.—General Washington’s fareweH circular to governors of 


States. 
1809.—Thomas Paine, the infidel, died at New York, aged 72. 
1845.—Ex-President Jackson died at the Hermitage, aged 78. 
1846.—Le Compte guillotined for attempting to shoot Louis 
Philippe. 
1847.—Taylor and Fillmore nominated at Philadelphia. 


JUNE NINTH. 
1765.—Count Zinzendorf, founder of the ‘‘ Moravians,”’ died in 


England. 
1772.—British armed schooner Gaspee burned at Rhode Island. 


1812.—Rev. J. 8. Buckminster, a Unitarian author, died, aged 
28 years. 

1825.—Pauline Bonaparte died at Rome, aged 25. 

1843.—Washington Allston, painter and poet, died, aged 64. 

TENTH. 

1572.-—Jean d’Albret, Queen of Navarre, died, aged 49. 

1785.—Thomas Hearne, an English antiquary, died, oged 55. 

1840.—Oxford, an insane man, fired two pistols at Queen Vic- 


toria. 
1851.—Grinnell vessels liberated, after nine months captivity in 


the ice. 
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TOCCONUC MOUNTAINS, AND TWIN LAKES, SALISBURY, CONNECTICUT. 


SALISBURY, CONN. 
The town of Salisbury, in the northwest corner of Connecti- 
eut, is remarkably rich scenery and history, as well as in the 
roduction of iron and iron intellects. Of late it is becoming a 
vorite resort of summer wanderers, and a fond subject for de- 
ecriptive writers. We present the reader with several sketches, 
illustrative of the town ; one, of the Tocconuc Mountains, which 
connect the Green Mountains of Massachusetts with the Hudson 


Highlands. The round, central peak, in our picture, is called the 
“Dome,” and from this a vast extent of country is visible, inc!ud- 
ing Duchess and Columbia counties in New York, Litchfield 
county in Connecticut, and Berkshire in Massachusetts, together 
with a view of the Catskills on the west and Greylock on the 
north. A ravine, falls and precipice, of amazing wildness and 
—s are taken in their way by visitors who ascend the 

ome, directly beneath which, as seen in the illustration, is “ Sage’s 


Ravine,” famous for trouting. In the middle-ground of our sketch 
are the twin-lakes, “ Washinee” and “ Washining,” separated by 
a narrow strip of wooded land, and beautified with islands. The 
latter of the two exhibits a phenomenon which has puzzled scien- 
tific men for thirty years past. Rocks, some of them weigh 

many tons, have appeared above the surfacé of the lake and s 
ually moved towards the west shore, leaving deep furrows in the 
bed behind them, and piling up gravel before them. The fact is 
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. another exquisite lake, near what is 
termed the “ Furnace Village,” or “‘ Lakeville,” is the site of the 
foundry, given on preceding page, where, in the days of the rev- 
olution, cannon, shot and shells were manufact John Jay 


and Governeur Morris often visited this spot, as agents of Congress, 
to superintend the cast and proof of guas, which were fired into a 


hill near the residence of a sister of the late Noah Webster. The 
navy, both during and after the war, was chiefly supplied from 


this the “‘ Constitution,” known 
as “Old »” and of the “ ion,” which, under 


BLAST FURNACE. 


Commodore Truxton, fought the French ships “ Insu ” and 
“ Vengeance.” Near the foundry was a blast-furnace, of which 
the famous Ethan Allen, a native of Salisbury, was an owner in 
1762. Before the revolution he removed to Vermont, and be- 
came the hero of Ticonderoga and Crown Poine. The first Sual- 
isbury forge was built as pany ¢ as 1734, and was supplied from 
the “Davis ore-bed,” the ore having been transported in bags on 
horses. The one represented in the engraving is at Chapinsville ; 
it was built in 1825, on the site of one which was erected in 1748,— 
so that for more than a century the smoke of a furnace has here 
ascended. The ore, coal and flux are put in baskets of the sh 
of a clamshell, and thrown into the furnace, as seen in the sketch ; 
and, in a room below, the melted metal is drawn off and cast into 
A furnace generally requires six hundred bushels of char- 
coal daily, and yields daily three tons of pig iron. In 1842 Salis- 
bury had four furnaces and five refining forges. The “Old Ore 
Hill” has ae tonsannually, for the lasttwenty years ; it 
is owned by the heirs of Livingston Manor and others.‘ The price 


of the ore per ton, when out, is two dollars and a half, of 
which the proprietors receive one half and the miners the other. 
There are seven ore-beds, yielding from forty to forty-five per cent. 
of iron. The stone is the brown hematite variety. Among the 
Se oy sons of Salisbury are the Hon. Elisha Whittlesey ; 
Rev. . Horace Holley, president of Transylvania ym 
Myron _ Holley ; the late Chief Justice Ambrose Spencer ; Gen. Pe- 
ter B. Porter of Niagara Falls, an actor in the last war, secretary 
under John Q. Adams, and pro of the Erie Canal ; the late 
Professor Averill of Union Eoitege ; the late Chief Justice Chip- 
man of Vermont; Martin Chittenden and Jonas Galusha, both 
governors of Vermont; besides many divines, missionaries and 
statesmen. As an amusing fragment of town history, it may be 
mentioned that when the “old church” (now a tavern—seem- 
ingly as a judgment of heaven) was built in 1749, the town voted 
towards its “ raising’ sixteen gallons of rum, and eight barrels 
of wheat to make cakes of. In this 
connection a sketch is given of a steam 
trip hammer named “ ” after the 
Scandinavian god of thunder. It may 


be found at “ Ames’s Works,” three 
miles southeast of Salisbury, near the 


ing out steamboat 
eavy work. Notwith- 
standing it is so immense, it can be set 
80 delicately as just to crack a walnut 


or an egg. It is raised by the steam in 
a cylinder above it, and falls, with its 
own weight, at every expulsion of the 
steam. In the same extensive estab- 


has spent two summer vacations iE 
Salisbury, and published many let 
descriptive of its scenery, writes thus : 
“Here you may well spend a week, for 
the sake of the rides and the objects of 
curiosity. The rides in all this neigh- 
borhood are very fine, and a week at 
Salisbury (if the weather be fine and 
your disposition reasonable) will be apt 
to tempt you back again and again,” 
and such is the impression of many 
other tourists who have enjoyed its romantic and picturesque 
scenery. 
HUNTERSTOWN, CANADA. 

The establishment represented in the engraving below is situ- 
ated in the township of Huuterstown, on Daloup River, eighteen 
miles from its discharge into the St. Lawrence, on the nortli shore 
of Lake St. Peters, in the district of the Three Rivers. The es- 
tablishment consists of two saw mills, a flour mill, three superior 
dwelling houses, forty-four tenements for laborers, five extensive 
barns, and stabling for one hundred horses. The number of hands 
employed is three hundred. Hunterstown comprises over 30,000 
acres of land. The farm surrounding the mills consists of 500 
acres in a high state of cultivation, producing about 5000 bushels 
of grain yearly. The mills drive one hundred and thirty saws, 
besides planing, grooving, door, clapboard and shingle machines, 
etc. The stock of lumber on hand for market the present season 
is estimated at six million feet ; and the supply of standing timber 


for this establishment alone embraces an area of four hundred 
square miles, besides the township belonging to the company— 
the whole being equal to fifteen townships. Hunterstown was first 
settled in 1825, by Mr. Truman Kimpton, an American from 
whose energy and verance the town- 
its present state mprovemen 
1835, Mr. Win. Parker, late of Caledonia Springs, Canada West, 
became a ner in the enterprise, and remained so until 1852, 
when he me sole owner; he vigorously continued the im- 
provements, extending the plank road, already commenced, to- 


wards the shipping port, making roads h the forests, and 


throwing a handsome wire suspension bridge across the falls, of 


140 feet span. The place attracted the notice of Americans, and 
several from hhusetts and Maine visited the mills in 1853, 


who were struck with the magnitude and capacity of the estab- 
lishment for doing a much more extensive i . Their visits 
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STEAM TRIP HAMMER. 
resulted in their becoming partners in the property ; and the com- 
pany now about being organized, contemplate additional improve- 
ments, by building steam mills at the mouth of the river. When 
these are completed, it will render this location one of the most 
desirable properties as a field for profitable enterprise to be found 
in British America. The Americans have, for two or three years 
past, been pushing their fortunes in the pine forests of Canada, 
and securing every available point where this great staple article 
is to be found ; with characteristic enterprise they are now about 
expending more than a million of dollars in lumbering establish - 
ments alone. Thus the vast resources of that rising country are 
being rapidly developed, and the day is close at hand when the 
North Shore Railroad and Grand Trunk Railroad will thread the 
mighty St. Lawrence, and such an iron bridge will span its waters 
at Montreal as will excel all other works of art in America, and 
be an object of the grandest interest to the Western World, the 
internal resources of which are every year being more and more 
developed and improved. 


LUMBERING ESTABLISHMENT AT HUNTERSTOWN, CANADA. © * 


in explanation, except the action of ice, and against t 
there seem to be unanswerable objections. The mystery 
lends an additional enchantment to a landscape of magnificent 
mountains, luxuriant farms, mossy rocks and fairy lakes, which 
form a scene so perfectly ideal that no artist could excel it in his 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictosial.) 
MUSINGS AT TWILIGHT. 


BY JEANETTE DE BABRE. 


They’re borne on every fragrant breeze 
That sighs its balmy life away, 

From gay parterre or forest trees— 
Or ocean surge at close of day. 

And come—whene'er I pluck a flower, 
Dew-gemmed and fragrant, from its stem. 

Exchange them? No! were mine the power, 
I would not for a diadem! 


They come when Sol adown the west 
With setting beam gilds earth and sea, 
Ere night her veil of gloom has cast, 
And sleep takes place of memory— 
As slowly dying in the west, 
With gorgeous crimson all bedight, 
The eve—in gold and azure drest— 
In cloudless splendor joins the night. 


They come—when music’s silver chords, 
With soothing spell my soul hath spanned, 
And minstrelsy in fitting words 
Is furnished by some skilful hand. 
When twinkling stars glow bright in heaven, 
And half the world is lulled in sleep ; 
They come—as though by angels given, 
In holy calm my cares to steep. 


°Tis not when lightsome forms flit round 
In the dance’s mazes by, 
Or mirth—in a syren song hath bound 
With its gladsome melody ,— 
They ever come at close of day, 
When all around is hushed and fair, 
And gently, ere they flit away, 
They win my soul to prayer. 


> 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE HAMILTONS: 


WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


Berra Hamiron, a young lady of twenty, and not without 
beauty, had just finished her toilet for an evening party. Her 
dress, which was of rich watered silk, was very handsome and 
becoming, and the complicated arrangement of her black, glossy 
hair was sufficient evidence of the labor that had been expended 
upon it. She seemed quite satisfied with her general appearance, 
and after glancing for a moment in an opposite mirror, threw a 
shawl over her arm and descended to the parlor. 

“T hope you are not going to wear that dress, Mary!” she ex- 
claimed, as her eye fell upon her sister, who was neatly attired in 
white muslin, and looked the picture of contentment and happi- 
ness combined. 

“That is my intention,” she quietly replied, as Bertha still 
looked at her with undisguised astonishment. 

“But you have already worn it three times, to my certain 
knowledge,” added the latter. - 

“It fits very well, and is not soiled in the least, my dear sister ; 
why, then, should I throw it by as long as it pleases me?” asked 
Mary, quietly. 

“But what will people say? You must have forgotten that,” 
rejoined Bertha, emphatically. “A dress may fit well, not be 
soiled, be very becoming, and all that kind of thing, but those 
are no good reasons why you should persist in wearing it so 
much.” 

“In the matter of dress, I think every one should please them- 
selves, and when that is done, they need care but little about the 
opinion of others ; that is, when good taste and propriety are not 
outraged,” said Mary, with a good-humored smile. 

“And give people an opportunity of hinting that you can’t 
afford anything different! That may be your pleasure, but it’s 
not mine!” retorted the elder sister, giving the offensive muslin a 
contemptuous look. 

“Such remarks are not worth noticing, when you are well 
aware that they are not true ; besides, sensible persons would not 
make observations so foolish.” 

“I don’t care anything about their truth or falsity; but I do 
wish that you would try to realize that my feelings may be hart 
by the remarks of our friends, even if you are unaffected by them,” 
rejoined the young lady, pettishly. “It isn’t very pleasant to 
overhear a person saying, ‘that Mr. Hamilton must have a favor- 
ite daughter, or that he is not wealthy enough to treat them both 
alike ; or how very plain and old-fashioned Miss Mary is looking, 
or—’ ” 

Bertha stopped shorton perceiving the ineffectual attempts of 
“ Miss Mary” to suppress her laughter. 

“I don’t see why you need to feel so much amused,” she.added, 
turning away indignantly. 

“Forgive me, dear sister,” said Mary, kindly passing her arm 
affectionately around Bertha’s waist. ‘I did not intend to laugh, 
but I really could not help it. If you don’t fancy my appearance 
this evening, I'll just run up stairs and put on a black silk; it 
wont take me many minutes. Anything to make myself agree- 
able.” 

And the merry gipsy Jooked up into Bertha’s frowning face 
with a most roguish expression. 

“That would certainly be a very great improvement, as you 
have only worn black silk and white muslin, alternately, to every 
party this wimter,” was the somewhat sarcastic rejoinder of the 


— 


young lady, as Mr. Hamilton entered:the room, and announced 
that the carriage was at the door. 

“But it is much too early, father,” said Bertha, quickly. 
“Nobody goes at this hour.” 

“It is considerably past eight, and that is late enough to suit 
me. I do not fancy the idea of making my appearance at a party 
towards midnight, and remaining until near daylight, to allow my 
daughters sufficient time to dance. Besides, I have a severe 
headache, and should like to leave early,” replied Mr. Hamilton, 
drawing on his gloves. 

“ Everybody will be talking about it, I am sure,” responded 
Bertha to herself. ‘Father and Mary care so little about what 
folks say. It makes no difference with them whether they are 
considered fashionable or unfashionable.” 

But the young lady knew by experience that nothing she could 
say would change her father’s opinion on the subject, so she sub- 
mitted ; but with rather a bad grace, we will allow, as she had 
made up her mind to attract considerable attention by her late 
entrance. 

As the reader may imagine, Bertha and Mary Hamilton were 
very unlike. The latter was an amiable, intelligent, unpretend- 
ing girl, who held fashion and her ceaseless demands in very low 
esteem. Although generally conforming to the customs of the 
circles in which she moved, she could, if necessity demanded, or 
inclination prompted, make a call or do shopping at hours which 
her sister would have denominated “shockingly ungenteel and 
frightfully unfashionable.” She regarded the sentiments of in- 
terested individuals so little, that she would unhesitatingly answer 
the door-bell, if she happened to be in the immediate vicinity ; 
and even made ne objections to laying the table for tea, provided 
the housekeeper or domestic were out, or otherwise engaged. 

But what shécked the sensibilities of the fastidious Bertha the 
most, was Mary’s unalterable resolution to do her own sewing ; 
and her invariably quiet and unembarrassed demeanor when sur- 
prised with some useful article of wearing apparel in her hands. 


“Tt was really astonishing to sce how little care Mary had for 
the honor and reputation of the family,” was the young lady’s 
constant theme. ‘She was already the town’s talk, and a stran- 
ger would naturally suppose she did the plain sewing of the fam- 
ily; or, in other words, performed the humiliating duty of seam- 
stress. She wondered why father would permit it.” 

Bertha Hamilton would have remained at home, in preference 
to wearing a hat in the street one month out of fashion, or a dress 
that was unfortunate enough to have a boddice, when Mrs. G. and 
Mrs. S. (the acknowledged leaders of ton—had decided that a 
belt must take its place ; and she was equally unwilling to wear a 
narrow collar, after seeing wide ones on the persons of the afore- 
said ladies. Not that she cared, particularly, O, no; but “ people 
would talk” if she was behindhand in those matters. 

With Mary it was different ; she had a superlative contempt for 
fashionable eccentricities. If a thing was right, that was sufficient, 
and it mattered little to her whether her hat was in this or last 
year’s style; or the pattern of her shawl a new or an old one. 
Her apparel was always neat, simple and becoming, for the good 
reason that her taste was faultless. 

“I was really ashamed of you last evening,” said Bertha to her 
sister, on the morning after the party. 

“Of my dress, I suppose you mean.” 

“There was need enough, I allow, but I did not refer to that 
when I spoke; you were the subject of comment of both ladies 
and gentlemen.” . 

“Ah,” rejoined Mary, with assumed gravity. “What did I 
do to gain me such an honor ?” 

“Honor, indeed! I believe the girl don’t know the difference 
between praise and ridicule !” 

‘‘ But what did I do?” persisted Mary, in the same tone. 

“ You talked half the evening with a woman old enough to be 
your grandmother,” replied her sister, with the air of one who has 
convicted another of a heinous offence. 

“An enormous crime, certainly!” observed Mr. Hamilton, 
drily, who entered, unobserved, at that moment, and heard the 
two last remarks. 

His eldest daughter colored excessively, and for an instant was 
embarrassed by his entrance. 

“ But people were talking about it, father,” she urged at length ; 
“if it had been perfectly proper, they would not have noticed her. 
Mrs. G. told me that Mary was not doing herself any good.”’ 

“And to offset that, my daughter, I heard a young gentleman 
remark, that she showed more real and unostentatious politeness 
than he had seen manifested during the evening; for she tried to 
please and entertain an elderly lady, who was unable to join in 
the general entertainments, and was universally slighted by all 
but her hostess and Mary, whose conduct you have seen fit to 
censure. True politeness, my daughter, is but seldom practised,” 
said Mr. Hamilton, in a serious voice. “Mary acted perfectly 
right, and I presume to say experienced sufficient reward in lis- 
tening to the intelligent and refined conversation of her companion ; 
for I learn that she lias travelled much, and is moreover a very 
talented lady.” 

“ Indeed, I did,” said Mary, witha grateful glance at her father. 
“TI was more than repaid for the slight sacrifice of pleasure, by 
the interest I felt, and the instruction I obtained.” 

Bertha was in the minority, and said nothing farther on that 
subject. Seating herself at the piano, she ran her fingers over the 
keys with a very dissatisfied expression of countenance. 

“ When are we to have a new piano, I wonder? We need one 
very much,” she remarked, after.a pause. 

“A new piano! What is the trouble with the one you have?” 


inquired Mr. Hamilton, looking up with surprise at this abrupt 
and.unexpected remark. 


“Tt is a small one,”’ said the young lady, nothing daunted. 

“Is that the only fault ?’’ he added. 

“On the contrary, that is the least objection ; it does not com- 
pare favorably with the other furniture. We ought to have a 
nice, carved instrument, like other people with whom we associ- 
ate. None of my lady friends have small, plain, square-cornered 
pianos like that!” replied Bertha, and her manner indicated the 
supreme contempt in which she held old-fashioned things in 
general. 

Something very like a frown passed over the usually pleasant 
face of Mr. Hamilton. This time he was not in a mood to pass 
over, without comment, his daughter’s invariable reference to 
“other people ;” it was a fault which he was aware had daily in- 
creased in magnitude, and the indulgence of which would ulti- 
mately be the cause of much sorrow to herself and friends. It 
would detract from her usefulness, and unfit her for the perform- 
ance of duties which might one day fall to her lot; it would lead 
her into errors from which years would not free her; it would, 
and already had, in her eyes, made right of far less consequence 
than might; it would lead her to barter the gentle whispers of an 
approving conscience, for the less truthful and sincere protesta- 
tions of a few persons who, in reality, cared nothing for her. As 
these thoughts came up, the father became more grave, and he 
looked both sorrowful and disappointed. 

“ Are your sister’s wishes yours also?” he asked, turning sud- 
denly towards Mary ; who earnestly assured him “ that not for a 
moment had she felt dissatisfied with the piano they had; and 
that when Bertha viewed the matter in its true light, she could 
not but be convinced that no change was needed.” 

The latter contracted her brows at the last clause of Mary’s 
remark, and appeared rather displeased that she should venture to 
make such an assertion on her own responsibility ; but her father’s 
serious manner checked the contradiction that was on her lips. 


“TI believe you, my dear Mary,” continued Mr. Hamilton, “ but 
in regard to Bertha, I have my doubts ; for she is wholly governed, 
not by her own opinions and good sense, but by the opinions of 
others. This is a great error, and one which must eventually 
produce much unhappiness. It is a species of slavery; she dare 
not speak, she dare not act on her own responsibility, lest Mrs. 
A. should ridicule her independence of character, or Mrs. B. pro- 
nounce her ‘unfashionable.’ In regard to a piano, I should be 
most happy to gratify you, had not circumstances put it absolutely 
out of my power.”’e 

Bertha glanced at her father in surprise, for he had always been 
very indulgent, and never spoken of the expense incurred by the 
gratification of her, too often, capricious whims. Even the quiet 
Mary looked up quickly at the close of his observation, as she 
thought his smile sadder than usual, and his manner more serious. 

“Three months ago,” resumed Mr. Hamilton, as if in reply to 
their inquiring glances, “I was what people call wealthy; now I 
am comparatively a poor man. Do not start so, Bertha, nor turn 
pale, Mary, for it is not so desperate as you may imagine. 
Through the dishonesty of a professed friend, and the failure of a 
bank in which I had large investments, I have lost many thou- 
sands of dollars. But, by good management and the practice of 
economy, we can yet have a comfortable home and our reasonable 
wants satisfied. It will be a hard lesson, my daughters; do you 
think you can learn it ?” he added, earnestly. 

“Do not fear for us, father,” exclaimed Mary, kissing his care- 
worn cheek affectionately, while Bertha remained silent, looking 
intently at the carpet, which she was nervously patting with her 
foot. “Do not fear for us; we are young and hopeful, and shall 
not shrink from the duties that may devolve upon us; you have 
lived for our interests and happiness, now we will live for yours. 
It would be but a poor return for your kindness, to sit down in 
despair when misfortune comes upon us.” 


“Spoken like a true-hearted girl,” exclaimed Mr. Hamilton, 
with a fond smile. “ But Bertha is silent; she is thinking of the 
remarks of her fashionable friends. Can you not learn to be 
happy in a smaller house, my child?” he added, turning sadly 
towards his eldest daughter. 

“A smaller house! Have we got to leave this ?” she rejoined, 
in a tone of alarm. 

“We have several domestics now; in a smaller house they 
would not be needed, and we should have one item of expense 
the less,” said the parent. 

“ But we will do without servants,” replied Bertha. 

Mr. Hamilton smiled as mournfully as before ; he knew Bertha 
better than she knew herself, and was well acquainted with the 
inconsistency of the human heart. 

“ By selling this house and furniture, I can purchase a smaller 
one, fyrnish it, and have a nice little sum to lay by for my busi- 
ness, or for future wants. Will not that be better than living 
here in a vastly different style from that to which we have been 
accustomed, merely to keep up, appearances ?”’ 

“We will dispense with all the servants but one; I will wear 
my hats longer; I will put less sewing out; I will have fewer 
dresses; I wont coax you for any new jewelry; I will be con- 
tented with the old piano; Iwill do anything to keep this house,”’ 
exclaimed Bertha, with much earnestness. 

“What do you think, Mary?” asked Mr. Hamilton, at the 
close of this emphatic appeal. 

Her sentiments were in unison with his own ; for, although un- 
used to exertion or the practice of economy, she saw at a glance 
that her father’s plan was the most wise and prudent one, True, 
old associations, pleasant reminiscences, and dear memories— 
‘Mary tof her dead mother—would be sacrificed, in such 


an event, but the knowledge that they were living within their 
means, and sparing their only parent many anxious hours, would 
more than recompense her. 
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She expressed her opinion on the subject, but at the same time, 
with her usual unselfish disposition, begged that Bertha might be 
gratified, if it was possible. 

“ She thinks more of such things than I do, and the trial for her 
will be greater,” she added. 

“Of course it will!” rejoined the elder sister, emphatically. 
“ And then just think what people would say! I never should 
hold up my head again !” 

After much persuasion on the part of Bertha, and an unhesi- 
tating promise that she would wait upon herself, and assist Mary 
—who, as we have hinted, was more domestic in her habits—all 
that lay in her power, Mr. Hamilton at last consented to make 
the experiment, although he felt sure that his eldest daughter 
would be the first to complain of the duties which she had volun- 
tarily undertaken. 

“ You know I play well, father, and can read music readily at 
sight ; now, why can I not take a few pupils?” said Mary, timidly. 

“TI appreciate your motives, my dear, but I am not yet so far 
reduced in circumstances, as to render such a course of action 
necessary,” he replied. , 

“ But it would be a great help, and you must promise to let me 
do it,” she continued, coaxingly. “And Bertha understands 
drawing so well, that she might give a few lessons, and then we 
should both do something. I’m sure that would be better than 
spending all the time, and earning nothing.” 

“ J give lessons in drawing !” exclaimed the young lady referred 
to, with an air of profound astonishment. Why, you must be 
crazy, Mary! I would as soon go out doing housework! Every- 
body would know it in half a day, and I shouldn’t expect that 
one of my present acquaintances would associate with me again.” 

“Then their acquaintance is not worth possessing ; for respec- 
table employment is never degrading,” answered Mr. Hamilton, 
somewhat sternly, as he arose to leave the room. 

But Mary carried her point in regard to giving lessons, despite 
the continued opposition of her sister, who declared that the piano 
must be removed to the back sitting-room, for the risk of Mary’s 
being discovered in the act of teaching music was great. So into 
the back sitting-room it went, and the latter received strict in- 
junctions to use the harp pedal, lest the sometimes discordant 
notes might be heard in the parlor, when visitors were present, 
and thus the important secret be revealed. She persuaded her- 
self that she could account for its absence satisfactorily, should 
any inquiries be made respecting it. 

The Hamiltons at once proceeded to lessen their family expenses, 
by dismissing the housekeeper and chambermaid ; Mary consider- 
ing herself competent to make good the place of the former, if 
Bertha would give her the assistance she had so readily promised. 
But a short trial convinced the latter that the dull routine of do- 
mestic duties was not just what she had imagined; she was not 
aware that carpets require sweeping so often, furniture so much 
dusting and rubbing, plate so much cleaning, etc.; she wished she 
had not said “that they could do without servants,” for she never 
knew their value before. The cook had quite enough to do in 
the kitchen, and Mary, though always busy, could not do every- 
thing; so she found herself obliged to do something besides 
lounging on a sofa, looking out of the window, running her white 
fingers—which were now in imminent danger of being soiled— 
over the piano keys, and promenading the most fashionable 
streets. 

But the greatest fear which the young lady experienced, was 
that she should be surprised while engaged in one of the before 

named employments, and lose cast in consequence. Whenever 
the bell rang, she invariably started with alarm, and hastened to 
the mirror to be sure that her face was not flushed by exertion, or 
that anything about her person would denote the nature of her 
duties. She always took the precaution of lowering the window 
shades, lest’ some inquisitive and curious neighbor might busy 
herself in looking in upon her, and make reports injurious to her 
fashionable reputation. 

Not so with Mary Hamilton ; she was just as happy to receive 
her friends in a becoming morning dress and neat white apron, 

as when arrayed in silk and satin; she never seemed in the least 
mortified or embarrassed, and a high consciousness of doing right 
imparted a dignity and self-possession of manner that won for her 
the respect and admiration of ‘all sensible and discerning people. 
Bertha argued, however, that her sister was known to be very 
domestic and unassuming, and nobody expected much of her, or 
were surprised at her peculiarities; but as her own position was 
different, the public would take other views of the subject. 

But Bertha had another motive in keeping her father’s altered 
circumstances a secret. A young gentleman belonging to a 
wealthy and influential family had, for some time, paid her his 
addresses. He had seen but little of her in private life, and had 
not discovered the main spring which governed all her actions. 
Highly esteeming Mr. Hamilton, and being attracted by the 
pretty face and intelligence of his eldest daughter, he had serious 
thoughts, providing the consent of all parties could be obtained, 
of making her his wife. The young lady, apparently, had no ob- 
jections to his suit, but in reality was only fearful lest some other 
fair damsel should prove more fortunate than herself. She also 
was apprehensive that if he became aware that her father was less 

_ wealthy than he had supposed, his visits would be discontinued ; 
as she imagined that all fashionable people were governed by the 
same feelings that regulated her own conduct in matters of this 

kind, 

Latterly, the calls of Ralph Granger had been more frequent ; 
and she trembled lest in an unguarded moment, or by some 
unforeseen occurrence, he might be led to suppose that they had 

‘been unfortunate; a supposition which Bertha was disposed to 

regard in the light of a new calamity. One day when Mr. 


Granger was about to take leave, he paused suddenly, and said : 

“ By the way, Miss Hamilton, I overheard a conversation this 
morning between my mother and a girl who applied for the place 
of chambermaid, and who had formerly occupied that situation in 
your family ; for she produced an excellent recommendation from 
you. But what seemed to surprise and perplex my mother 
greatly, was the circumstance that she was not able to assign any 
reason for her dismissal from your service; and she was not dis- 
posed to believe that you had dismissed a faithful domestic with- 
out ample cause. But the girl persisted in her first assertion, 
which was, that she had asked for a reason, but that you had re- 
fused to give one. As my mother is much troubled to procure 
good help, I thought I would take the liberty to inquire about 
this applicant for a situation.” 

While the young man was speaking, the face of Bertha was 
suffused with blushes, and her embarrassment was so palpable, 
that it could not escape his observation. 

“ Really,” she stammered with increasing confusion, “ really, I 
do not now remember. It was some time ago, and one cannot 
always charge the memory with such trifles. I believe the girl 
gave very good satisfaction, and if I recommended her, that was 
sufficient.” 

“I think I perceive the nature of the case,” added Mr. Granger. 
“Your delicacy and native goodness of character incline you to 
cover up and overlook the failings of others. Believe me, Miss 
Hamilton, I can appreciate such feelings. I shall not esteem you 
the less for this new instance of regard for the happiness of others, 
however humble their station in life.” 

These generous and well meant compliments of her lover only 
served to increase the embarrassment of the young lady, and 
heighten the color of his cheeks, brow and neck. 

“You are too charitable,” she rejoined, almost at a loss to 
know what would be a fitting answer. ‘“ Your views of the sub- 
ject do me too much credit, although I confess that if the girl had 
been guilty of some little faults, I should not be the one to blazon 
them abroad. If she did not quite please me at all times, I’m 
sure I forgave her, and was willing to aid her in getting a new sit- 
uation, by giving her the best recommendation I could.” 

“T was morally certain that the girl equivocated about the mat 
ter, and that she knew very well why she lost favor with you. I 
shall mention the subject to my mother in this light, for it is by 
her request that I make these inquiries.” 

Bertha perceived that the difficulty was growing worse and 
worse, and she preferred to let the false impression which she had 
given remain, rather than frankly to confess the whole trath; 
although she had not uttered a direct lie, or what she considered 
as such, yet her words and manner were producing all the effects 
of a falsehood, so far as the servant was concerned. Bertha saw 
this plainly enough, but lacked the moral courage to do right. 

A few days after this conversation, Ralph Granger saw Mary 
Hamilton and the girl who applied to his mother for a situation, 
and who had been the subject of remark between himself and 
Bertha, conversing together at a corner of a street. Perceiving 
that he was recognized by Mary, he joined her, and after the usual 
compliments, the latter observed : 

“T was just trying to comfort Ann a little as you came up. 
She has had but poor success in procuring a situation, but I have 
assured her that patience and perseverance must ultimately ac- 
complish her purpose. Does not Mrs. Granger need help? If 
she does, I can cheerfully recommend Ann as a capable and 
faithful girl,” she added. 

“If she was, then, such a valuable assistant, why did you not 
retain her in your service ?” asked the young man, smiling. 

“T will answer frankly; the sole reason of her discharge was 
because my father did not feel able to keep so many domestics as 
he has heretofore done. If this were not the case, she should not 
long be without a place,” said the young lady, earnestly. 

“Your candor is commendable,” rejoined the gentleman, with 
a thoughtful air, while a shade of surprise and disappointment 
stole over his features at the close of her reply. “If the young 
woman will call on my mother this evening,” he added, “I will 
interest myself in her favor.’’ 

Mary thanked him warmly, and turned away apparently as 
much pleased at the prospect of success as the girl herself. 

Hardly a week had elapsed before Ralph Granger again visited 
Bertha Hamilton. The young lady was as social and smiling as 
ever, and did not suspect the nature of the thoughts that went 
floating through his brain, and of which she was the unconscious 
subject. Had Bertha been a close observer, she would, undoubt- 
edly, have noticed the constraint under which her visitor was 
laboring. Instead of supposing that her duplicity had cooled the 
ardor of his passion, she attributed his embarrassment to the pro- 
found respect and admiration with which she had inspired him. 

“Where is your piano? It does not occupy its accustomed 
place ?” he asked, apparently as a last desperate effort to keep up 
the conversation which for the last few minutes had begun to flag. 

“Mary practises so much that the noise became insufferably 
annoying; so I had it removed to the back sitting-room, where 
she can drum away at her Italian airs without crazing anybody,” 
replied Bertha, carelessly. 

At this moment the subject of her remarks entered, and Granger 
added, laughingly : 

“Miss Hamilton, your sister says that you have taken desper- 
ately to music, lately.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Mary, innocently, supposing that Bertha had 
already informed the gentleman that she was engaged in teaching, 


“*T have six pupils, and they do indeed keep me very busy.” 


“Not regular scholars, Mary!” interrupted Bertha, quickly, 
crimsoning with shame and mortification. ‘‘They are only the 
children of a few friends of ours.” 


Ralph Granger pretended to busy himself by turning over the 
leaves of a book, but managed to cast stealthy glances at the 
young ladies. Instead of reading, he was drawing comparisons 
between them, and the event proved that they were not very 
favorable to the elder sister. Simplicity, candor and truth were 
three traits of character upon which he placed a very high esti- 
mate, and the personal beauty of Bertha faded away like mists 
before the sun, when he discovered that she was wanting in those 
excellent qualities, without which the female mind loses its pow- 
ers of attraction. Matters of mere worldly policy had little 
weight with him. When about to do anything, he never asked, 
“ What will people say?” but “Is it right?” If his highest con- 
sciousness answered in the affirmative, he proceeded to execute 
boldly, without consulting the wills and caprices of those who 
sacrificed truth and usefulness to fashion. 

The superficial arts of Bertha no longer charmed him. He 
pitied the weakness that placed her entirely at the mercy of others 
for her happiness. He regarded her as the victim of a perverted 
judgment—a person whom nothing but the rude hand of adversity 
could teach a better philosophy. To Mary—the prudent and dis- 
creet Mary—he turned, as to one entirely opposite in character. 
Her straightforward truthfulness, her unassuming good sense, her 
regard to the welfare of others, her high standard of moral worth, 
were, to him, all powerful magnets to draw him towards her; and 
he felt and acknowledged their force. He ceased to pay particular 
attentions to her sister, and Mary soon engrossed them all. The 
former felt deeply the blow, and it caused her to shed many bitter 
tears of remorse. Her repentance came too late to save her char- 
acter for candor and a disregard for fashion, in the eyes of Ralph. 
His respect for Mary daily increased, and he marrie@ her, from a 
deep conviction of her worth, without once pausing to ask, “ What 
will people say ?” 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
LINES FOR AN ALBUM, 


BY M. V. ST. LEON. 


An album, it is often said, 
Is but a foolish thing, 

Not worth the reading when once read, 
Ne’er failing much alarm to bring; 
When handed to your friends. 

Fit only for quite stupid folks, 

Or some young miss who sings and polks, 
And sentimental ends. 


But let us hope a better fate 
For this fair book of thine, 
Than to contain the idle prate 
Of all who can, or can’t string rhyme. 
And to sustain its name, 
Let each write better than he sees 
Already here, nor wish to please 
With quality the same. 


If each will promise, Ill engage 
That you shall have a book 
Unsullied, fair on every page, 
On which all may with pleasure look. 
And now, my friend, accept 
This wish—so brightly may it shine, 
That, ne’er to flames and ruin consigned, 
It may be read and kept. 


WOMEN AND FLOWERS. 


Blessings on the heads of those who send flowery presents to 
those whose energies have been desolated by disease! Flowers 
impart not only fragrance and beauty to one’s sick room, but they 
absolutely light up the gloom that hangs around it like a dark cur- 
tain, and cause cheerfulness to take the place of heaviness and 
oppression of heart. Often has our soul felt exceedingly gratefyl 
to those dear women who have considered our low estate, and sent 
flowers, fresh, fragrant and beautiful, to cheer our invalidism. 
Could we strew their pathway through life with flowers, how eag- 
erly would our hands perform the task! Had flowers no other 
office than to minister to the pleasures of the sick, that of itself 
should be reason sufficient why they should be cultivated. But 
when we remember that they are not only an ever pleasant joy to 
the eye, but are also true and genial teachers of moral truth and 
exce , as well as tender prompters to the highest as well as 
the moat refined sentiments, we can perceive of how great import- 
ance it is that the hand and heart of woman’s power is in her 
loveliness, and she ought to do everything to encourage it. Her 
loveliness has broken the bondage in which many a sinful man 
was bound, and which had resisted persuasion and force through 
many a year. Let her increase her power by adding to her love- 
liness, and this she will not fail to do if she gives her heart up to 
the beautifal poetry of earth.—Louisville Journal. 
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A NUTMEG PLANTATION, 

On our return to the ship we visited a nutmeg plantation. The 
trees are planted in rows, at intervals of about twenty feet. The 
leaf is dark green and glossy, resembling that of the laurel, and 
the fruit, at a little distance, might be taken for a small russet- 
colored apple. When ripe the thick husk splits in the centre, 
showing a scarlet network of mace, enveloping an inner nut, black 
as ebony, the kernel of which is the nutmeg of commerce. The 
clove tree, not now in its bearing season, has some resemblance 
to the nutmeg, but the leaf is smaller and the foliage more loose 
and spnetiog., As we drove through the orchard the warm air 
of noon was hefivy with spice. The rich odor exhaled from the 
trees penetrated the frame with a sensation of languid and volup- 
tuous repose. Perfume became an appetite, and the senses were 
drugged with an overpowering feeling of luxury. Had I contin- 
ued to indulge in it, 1 should ere long have realized the Sybarite’s 
complaint of his crumpled roseleaf.—Bayard Taylor. 


Both our mental and moral acquisitions increase by their com- 
munication to others : which gives an illustration of two truths— 
y om — we are ear carry out the law of love; and second, 

possessions which multiply in the imparting are naturall 
the most valuable.— Literary Flores. : 
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MOSQUE AND CANNON FOUNDRY AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The arsenal of Topkhaneh, literally, the “‘ House of Can- 
nons,” one of the finest military establishments of Turkey, is 
situated on the sea shore, nearly at the point where the Bospho- 
rus divides into two arms, of which one, extending to the east, 
opens into the Sea of Marmora, while the other, inclining to the 
west, forms the port formerly known as the “Golden Horn,” and 
Galata suburb, the naval arsenal of 

‘ersane. These two arms form an angie, the summit of which 
is formed by the famous Seraglio Point. In the rear of Topk- 
haneh the suburb of the same name rears its houses in steps on 
the slope of @ hill, overlooked in turn by the heights of Pera, 
where the French and Russian and gardens are discerni- 
ble. Gagosian the other side of the Bosphorus, at about a 
quarter of a league’s distance, you see Scutari, whose vast planes 
are formed by a curtain of dark verdure which closes the horizon ; 
they are of the graveyard, which covers more 
than a superficial league. Topkhaneh is one of the most frequent- 
ed landing-places in Constantinople. It is the ordinary point of 
debarcation for travellers brought hither in the European ets ; 
it is also ~ station — nae ye wens of caiques, which give Con- 
stantinople so anim picturesque an aspect, but the num- 
ber of which has been lessened by the establishment of sisem- 


menians, and a few Europeans. The ‘copper used comes from 
Asia Minor—the other metals, iron, steel and lead, from different 
countries of Europe. Topkhaneh is under the direction of the 
grand-master of artillery, who has his official residence there, 
whence his valgar denomination of Topkhaneh Muchiri, Muchir 
(field-marshal) of Topkhaneh. This high dignitary, who takes 
rank immediately, in the ministerial council, after the seraskier 
and his dependency the fortresses, the 
material of the army and most of the military establishments. 
THE FIRST JAPAN EXPEDITION. 

Some t. Biddle went out to Japan charged with the 
duty of Americans who been 
by the authorities of the island. The junk of the officials of the 
empire came out to him as soon as he anchored. An Amer- 
ican officer stepped on board, but in consequence of his having 
violated the etiquette of that country, by boarding a government 
junk before the official bell had been rung, a aagenete knocked 

im overboard, and the junk returned to the shore. Now, al- 
though our officer had been guilty, doubtless, of a very serious 
offence in stepping on before the official bell rang, he 
thought himself rather badly used. An apology was demanded. 
Next day the captain of our ship received a message, stating that 


sir ?” asked the “TI am the interpreter,” said he. ‘ Are 
asked Captain Glenn. 

e answered in the negative, but told the captain that he must 
no nearer the shore, as it was contrary to the Japanese laws o> oo 
so. “ Stranger,” said the captain, “I'll go Py where I please, 
and I don’t mean to speak to any one on island under the 
prince or governor.” So on he sailed till he came to a place 
that suited. him, where he dropped his anchor. Next day the 
— of the district, with a great mee consisting of about 

y men in yellow robes, was seen king along the shore. 
They entered a junk and the ship. The yellow men 
entered first, and as soon as they did so they put their to the 
deck and kept them there. When the great functionary entered, 
instead of going aft, as is the practice with us, he walked forward. 
Glenn went up to him, clapped him on the shoulder, and said, 
* Look you here, friend, you must come the other way.” The 
men were astonished at this audacious fa- 
miliarity of the American, They thought that their prince was 
going to be martyred. It is customary, in J sage oye 
to have an elevated platform forward, and et is the p of 
honor. The Japanese officer was astonished on on the 
quarter-deck of our ship, to see that no platform been provid- 
ed; and so, after looking round for the seat of honor, he went to 
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MOSQUE, AND CANNON FOUNDRY OF TOPKHANEH, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


boats on the Bosphorus. The arsenal stands on a parallelogram 
of great extent. On the longer sides it is washed by the sea, the 
other is bordered by a very fine square of recent construction, 
from which it is se by a railing. This space comprises, 
besides the dependencies of Topkhaneh, a superb Moorish foun- 
tain of very great height, covered, like the greater part of Turkish 
buildings, by a leaden cupola, and surrounded by sixteen turrets, 
surmounted by spires, an imperial mosque, and a kiosk for the 
sultan, quite recently finished. On the other side are situated the 
artillery barracks and the cannon foundry. This last establish- 
ment is of Moorish architecture, directed by a lieutenant-colonel 
of artillery, assisted by a battalion commander gpd six captains, 
adjutant majors. Consists of two furnaces, casting three han- 
dred pieces, of all calibres, per annum. Connected with it is a 
steam engine of twenty-five horse power. A railroad conveys 
the pieces to the wharf, from which they are laden on board ves- 
sels. The same road connects with the arsenal. Here are two 
steam engines of twenty-five and thirty horse power, which move 
foty-two machines used for different purposes. In 1852 there 
were 1600 pieces in the magazine. The arsenal of Topkhanech 
has been much improved under the present -master of ar- 
tillery, Ahmed Felhi Pacha, brother-in-law of the sultan, and dates 
back no farther than the last century. But the cannon foundry is 
much more ancient, having been established in the reign of - 
man the Great. The workmen employed are Mussulmen or Ar- 


the Japanese who had knocked the American over the gangway, 
would be sent on board with his father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, mother, wife and wife’s sister, and that they would 
all rip themselves open before the captain for his satisfaction. But 
the captain did not want to witness that sort of satisfaction, and 
as he could not ascertain anything about the prisoners, he set sail 
for home. The Japanese entertained a very poor opinion of the 
American people in consequence of the conduct of the captain on 
that occasion. A nation, they t, that would not allow men 
to rip themselves open, must be a nation of cowards. The next 
expedition to Japan was conducted by Captain Glenn, who took 
a more resolute course. He determined to make an example of 
the Japanese. As soon as the American ship approached the 
shore a junk came off to her. When the junk came near the 
American ship a parchment was extended towards our officers on 
a reed. The captain took the parchment and threw it into the 
water. In an instant four or five Japanese jumped overboard and 
recovered the parchment, because, as the captain was told after- 
wards, they would have been ripped om if the parchment had 
been lost. As the anchorage usually allotted to foreigners did not 
please Captain Glenn, he moved towards a more convenient ha- 
ven. enly a voice in the junk shouted, “ You must go no 
you must no farder.” The captain, on hearing his 
own language, said to the speaker, “ You are the very man I 
want.” He hove to and got the man on deck. “ Who are you, 


the helm and perched himself on the rudder post. Glenn sent for 
a chair, and pointed to it, and in language which, if not suitable 
for polite literature, was at least very perspicuous, bade him put 
himself into it. “Now,” said he, turning to the interpreter, 
“tell him that!” The interpreter replied that he could not do so, 
as such a remark from him would insure his being ripped open on 
the spot. The captain told him that if he didn’t obey him he 
would blow his brains out. So the interpreter, as a choice of 
evils, complied with his command. As soon as the prince had 
seated himself the captain ordered a bottle of wine, of 
which he offered him a glass. The inte r said, “the prince 
never drinks. ‘ He is with me now, and he must drink,” replied 
Glenn. The prince put the glass to his lips but did not drink the 

aor. The captain then turned round to the interpreter and 
as ed, ** Will you have itt” He replied in the negative. The 
captain then offered champegne. hen the prince saw how it 
sparkled his scruples vanished, and he drank it off. The captain 
filled another and yet another glass, which the prince enjoyed in- 
finitely. When our captain saw that he had pleased the prince, 
he told him through the interpreter, he had come for the American 
prisoners, and they must be given up immediately. The prince 
said forty days would be required to send to Jeddo for them. 


| | 
| Glenn replied, “I must sail in three days, and I must have them 
4 
then.” After some demur, four days were granted, at which 
time the prisoners were returned.—VSecretary Kennedy’s Speech. 
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NEW BRAUNFELS, 

This is an interesting colony of some 3000 Germans, near San 
Antonio, Texas. The first settlement was made in 1844, by 
Prince Sohns Braunfels and about one thousand of his country- 
men. In 1846, an additional number united, after enduring the 
most frightful hardships; in consequence, not less than sixty 
orphans were, at one time, under the care of an asylum which the 
inhabitants erected for the purpose. They subsequently, as they 
became older, mostly provided for themselves. The town is rep- 
resented as a neat, thriving place, with schools, churches, stores, 
manufacturing establishment, etc. The citizerfs have a number of 
benevolent and social organizations ; among which are an Agri- 
cultural Society, a Mechanics’ Institute, a Harmonic Society, a 
Society of Political Debates, and a Farmers’ Society. 
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INTERESTING TO ENGRAVERS. 

An artist of Sheffield, England, has discovered that soap is an 
excellent substitute for wood in engraving. A drawing may be 
executed with a hard point on a smooth piece of soap, almost as 
readily, as freely, and in as short a time, as an ordinary drawing 
with a lead pencil. Every touch thus produced is clear, sharp 
and well defined. When the drawing is finished, a cast may be 
taken from the surface in plaster; or, better still, by pressing the 
soap firmly into heated gutta percha. In gutta percha several 
impressions may be taken without injuring the soap, so as to 
admit of “ proofs” being taken, and corrections made—a very 
valuable and practical in 


Srony.—The Peoria Lake, in Tlinois, appears to abound 
in fish, The News, of a recent date, stated that one thousand 
pounds of fish were taken at one haul of a seine, and subsequently 
a haul was made containing 14,000. The seine was hauled as 
near the shore as the fish would permit, and staked down. It 
took seven men three days to take them all out. 


A Misen.—There is a Madame L. living in New York city, 
whose tax on real estate is $14,000, and on personal, $1100, whose 
whole property is worth $50,000—who begs in the streets, and 
lives in great destitution in the garret of her own house ! 
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SPLINTERS. 


.++. T. Buchanan Read, the artist poet, is now residing with 
his young family in Florence, Italy, engaged in his profession. 
‘s+. A beautiful and extensive quarry of black marble has 
heen discovered about twelve miles from Shasta, California. 
. There are said to be 10,000 destitute children in the city 
of New York—wretched girls and boys, who live by beggary. 
++. A late letter from Havana says that a great panic exists 
there. The foreign merchants are sending their familics away. 
.... A panther, measuring seven and a half feet from his nose 
to the tip of his tail, was recently killed in Tennessee. 
. The production of silver, in Mexico, the present year, is 
expected to reach the sum of $25,000,000. 
. Cholera appears to be assuming an epidemic form in 
many parts of this country and Europe. 
«++. The Bay of St. John’s is said to be the best ocean harbor 
on the North American continent. 
Mrs. Mowatt’s late engagement at the Howard Athenzum 
in this city was a brilliant leave-taking of the stage. 
+++» W.C. E, Thomas, a printer, formerly connected with the 
Galena Advertiser, has been elected first mayor of Green Bay. 
. ++» Next week we shall give Mr. Gleason’s first letter descrip- 
tive of his voyage out and other matters. 
++» Gold continues to pour into the eastern cities from Cali- 
fornia, and from Australia into the English maritime cities. 
-++» The Jews of Hartford are about building a synagogue in 
that city. There are 500,000 Jews in the United States. 
.++» The estimate of the annual loss of property on the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries trom steamboat disasters is $3,000,000! 
..+. All accounts agree that, with a tolerable season, the wheat 
crop of California will exceed the wants of the population. 
«+++ A convict, while attempting to escape from Clinton jail, 
in New York State, was shot dead by one of the guards. 


BOSTON COMMON. 

It is in vain that art and wealth combine to rear beautiful 
dwellings, build stately palaces, erect lofty columns and obelisks, 
and stretch along broad streets the stately pomp of colonnades— 
one scene of nature’s handiwork throws them all into the back- 
ground, and asserts her sovereignty beyond challenge. How 
insignificant appears the long perspective of Gothic arches in the 
stateliest cathedral pile, compared to the temple formed by the 
overarching trees of the green forest wrought by no human hand! 
What fabric of the looms can compare with the velvet greensward 
with which nature carpets our common heritage, the earth? And 
it will still be found that the most attractive scenes in the most 
sumptuous of cities are those where the largest share of the 
decorations has been left to nature. . 

These ideas occurred to us as we strolled, a few days since, 
during a brief respite from labor, across our beautiful Common— 
a feature which, more than any other, distinguishes and charac- 
terizes our city. The trees were just bursting forth into the ten- 
der, vigorous foliage of June, while beside the gravelled path the 
grass shone in the soft, warm sunlight, a carpet or the brightest 
emerald. High in the air the snowy waters of the fountain were 
piled up, a pyramid of life and light, diffusing a charming cool- 
ness all around. Afar off, the green hills of the country, dotted 
with innumerable dwellings, were wrapped in a silvery sheen, and 
hard by, under waving trees, reposed the ashes of the dead, sanc- 
tifying the resort of the living. Hundreds were abroad to enjoy 
the delightful scene, and from many a group of little, fairy-like 
children at play rose the pleasant sound of childish laughter; gay 
and lovely creatures, just emerged from childhood and not less 
innocent, strolled along engaged in conversation. There were 
grave business men, forgetting for a while the “ pressure ” of the 
money market, the aspect of stocks, and the balance of trade ; 
elderly people, whose youth was revived by the views of these 
combined sights. 

We saw one old gentleman sitting by himself upon one of the 
stones, and leaning upon his staff, whose locks were silvery white, 
and whose face was wrinkled and turrowed all over by the tracks 
of time. As he looks about him there, he seems to recall bygone 
days, and could doubtless tell us when that venerable elm-tree 
yonder, whose branches shade a circle of vast diameter, was com- 
paratively but a sapling. He may have seen with his own eyes 
the British camp on Fox Hill, or prompted the schoolboys when 
they went to General Gage in a body to complain of the soldiers 
for their interference with their coasting upon the Common. Of 
course he remembers when Boston was quite a village, and when 
Gov. Hancock’s house stood solitary and alone, overlooking the 
open fields. As the old gentleman shakes his head now, he is 
doubtless thinking of the banishing of the cows from this spot, 
and remembers that the Common was bequeathed to us as a pas- 
ture ground for our cows, and a training field for our heroes. But 
the kine are banished now, and the intersecting line of trees pro- 
hibits the manceuvring of a larger body of troops than a battalion. 

Turning from the old gentleman, our eyes encounter a well 
known land speculator gloating over the scene with envious, 
grudging eyes. He is calculating the geometrical area of the 
Common ; he is mentally dividing it into house lots—covering it 
with bricks and plaster, laying out streets, planning stores, work- 
shops and stables, covering every inch of ground. Thank heaven, 
there is one spot which generosity and forethought have sq hedged 
in and guarded, that mammon cannot enter!—one oasis in the 
wilderness of brick and mortar, forever tabooed to speculators, 
surveyors and architects! Boston Common will be Boston Com- 
mon to the end of time! 

Tue Revere Hovssz.—In a somewhat large experience of 
hotel life, we never visit a new city without informing ourself in 
relation to its public houses. New York and Philadelphia are 
justly ranked very high in this respect, but there is no hotel in the 
country superior to the Revere House, Boston. The directors of 
this favorite house understand one important item in hotel busi- 
ness, and that is the never failing necessity for courtesy—and that 
it is as much the manner of serving the j@pblic as in the matter fur- 
jqmished wherein satisfaction is given. A more gentlemanly corps of 
directors are not engaged in any establishment from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia. Paran Stevens, Esq., the lessee, is a gentleman of tact 
and ability, combining the many requisites of an accomplished 
landlord, who has rendered the “ Revere” a household word all 
over the world. 
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A Beavutry.—The Emperor of France said to Miss Smead, at 
his recent introduction, and with more than his usual brusqueness, 
“‘ Mademoiselle, you are the handsomest woman I ever saw in my 
life.” Considering that the emperor piques himself on his know- 
ledge of women, and horses, and dogs, this is a huge compliment. 
Miss Smead is, without doubt, the handsomest woman who has 
been seen at the French court in a hundred years; she unites all 
those attributes of beauty one reads of in novels, and never sees. 


_ In reserve.—Independent of the immense naval force Eng- 
land has in actual service, there is a force in reserve at Ports- 
mouth, Devonport, Chatham and Sheerness, of 161 effective ships 
of the royal navy, carrying not Jess than 6807 guns ; and there are 


Geniat Crimate.—In the woods, only one hundred miles 
north of the city of Bangor, Maine, the snow is about three feet 


deep, and there is now good moose hunting in that region. 
Epvcationat.—Ex-Governor Slade, of Vermont, arrived at 


Chicago, lately, accompanied by fourteen school-marms, for the 
West. 


PASSING AWAY. 

The living American poets of the elder class are few in num- 
ber. Within the past twelve years death has thinned their ranks 
by the removal of Woodworth, (1842,) Allston, (1843,) Ware, 
(1843,) Wilde, (1847,) and Norton, (1853.) Of those born during 
the last century who survive, James K. Paulding is first in the 
order of age upon the list ; he will be seventy-five years old next 
August. Pierpont stands next on the roll, having just entered 
upon his seventieth year. Dana will be sixty-seven years old 
next November; Sprague will be sixty-three the 26th of October 
next; Bryant and John Neal have reached their sixtieth year; 
Percival and Halleck are fifty-nine; Goodrich, fifty-eight ; Bishop 
Doane is fifty-five. Among those born early in the present cen- 
tury may be mentioned Morris, Albert G. Green, Emerson, Dawes, 
Prentice, Willis and Hoffman. 
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Friowers.—A few, if only a very few, should be about every 
farm-house. They are pleasant to the children, and to the trav- 
eller as he passes ; and it will promote your own happiness to see 
others happy. 


+ > 


Tueatricat.—E. L. Davenport and Miss Fanny Vining will 
visit the Atlantic, Western and Southern cities, professionally, ere 
long. They will arrive in this country early in August. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. Sawyer McLaughlin to Miss Meribah 


By Rev. Mr. Schwars, Mr. Charles Kirmee to Miss Mina Bicke. 
aon . Mr. Cruft, Mr. Otis B. Friend to Miss Bliza J. Whiton, both of 


By Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. J ohn R. Fairfield to Miss 7 
At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Alger, ted y Annie 8. 


At Dorchester by Rev. Mr. Means, Mr. Williams Smith, Jr., of Worcester, 

to Miss Susan W. Tolman. 

Py sey | Rev. Mr. Chaffin, of Davensport, Mr. John A. Peabody to 

— by Rev. “Mr. Thayer, Mr. John W. Varney to Miss Harriet U. 
henge mel , by Rev. Mr. Carver, Mr. Henry W. Crane to Miss Amelia W. 

pat Pivmouth, “we Rev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. Ichabod Bagnell to Miss Elien 


a Sena, by Rev. Mr. Seeley, Mr. Sidney B. Lemon, of Ware, to Miss 
Martha A . Snow, of Palmer. 


‘At Providence . I, by Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. Thomas Ramsey, of Somerville, 
Me., to Miss ane Miller. 


DEATHS. 


yy Sarah T. Remick, 18 ; Mrs. Sarah E. Cook, wife of Mr. John 
Powell. 22; Miss Phebe A. 

At Charlestown, Mr. William Phipps, 70; Mr. Gomes Campbell, 21. 

At Salem, Mr. Joshua Frost, 49; Mr. James Kelley, 23. 

At Essex, Elias Andrews, 
‘At Southbri , Mrs. Lu 2 Adams, 69. 
At Pittsfield, rr. William W. Haskell, 20. 
At Lenox, Mrs. Desire W. Palmer, 62. 


At New V Mrs. Catherine L.. wife of Hon. George W. Clark, 41. 
ort Robert Holbrook, 48. 


At North ater, ne 
At Hadley, Moses Porter 


At Duxbury, Captain Brewster, 82. 
At North Spencer, Mr. und — 90. 
At Adams, 


At Paris, Me. , Capt. Seth Morse. pa. 
At Vernon Centre, Oneida Co., N. Y., Mr. Samael ody: 94, a soldier of the 
and a Hopkinton, Mass. 
At Carthage, N. ames Monk, a soldier of the Revolution, 108. 
. At Sparta, Ga., Miss Susan Maria Swallow, of this city, 27. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE MISTRESS OF MY DREAMS. 


° Like to the sound of harps it seems, 
Or strains that silver Luna’s beams 
Have carried from the sky. 
And yet each soft, melodious thrill, 
That bids my heart rejoice, 
Seems but the faint resemblance still, 


The echo of thy voice! 


I see light, airy visions fair, 
Forms beautifully bright, 
That float upon the scented air, 
And gently gather round me, where 
I dream away the night, 
And in each image that I trace, 
My eyes still seem to see 
The semblance of thy modest grace, 
The portraiture of thee. 


The land of dreams in which I stay 
Throughout night’s darkened hours, 

Has many a lovely, rosy way, 

Through which my feet can gladly stray 
Among the blooming flowers. 

And there’s a palace built of gold, 
Enriched with jewels rare, 

A beauteous queen the sceptre holds, 
Fou thou art mistress there! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 
No. IX. 


BY D. E. DE LARA. 


Education—National Character of the Russians —Russian In, ity—Shrewd- 
ness and Keenness—Their Power of Imitation—Ingenious Mode of Cheating 
—Drunkenness—Theft—Old Age of the Russians— t of Theft— 
Their Cleanliness. 

We have travelled over the whole of Europe, from Lisbon to 
St. Petersburg, from the pillars of Hercules to the confines of 
Lapland; we have visited the shores of the Black and of the 
White Sea; and experience and observation have taught us that 
if we wish to ascertain the social and moral condition of a people, 
we need only ascertain the nature of its political institutions and 
its religious system. Having ascertained these, we shall be en- 
abled to predicate from thence the state of education amongst such 
a people, and shall then be in a position to describe with unerring 
correctness the state of morals and the national character. 

Let us but cast a glance at the different European States— 
England, France, Italy, Spain, Russia, Germany, or Holland— 
and the truth of this observation will become apparent. We need 
only travel through Switzerland, and compare the social condition 
of the northern and eastern with that of the western cantons, to be 
convinced of the fact that, as we have just now observed, the 
political and religious systems of a country determine the state of 
education in that country. In all countries, from all quarters, we 
hear the cry raised, ‘‘ Educate, educate!” We join in the cry, 
heart and soul. Educate, by all means. Spread education far 
and wide; make it general, universal, gratuitous—if possible, 
render it compulsory. 

In the year 1848, there existed in Russia 6 universities, 1 peda- 
gogic institute, so called, or normal school of a higher order, 3 
lyceums, 79 gymnasia, 450 district upper colleges, 1050 communal 
or parish schools, 601 private educational establishments ; that is, 
in all not less than 2190 educational establishments. The num- 
ber of teachers and professors in these institutions, exclusive of 
the 601 private schools given above, amounts to 6507; and the 
number of students to 111,051, exclusive further of 4 ecclesiasti- 
cal seminaries, occupying 1953 teachers, and giving instruction to 
60,988 students. 

In the above statement are not comprised the schools estab- 
lished in villages inhabited by the crown serfs, and in which chil- 
dren receive elementary instruction at the expense of government, 
nor those in which the children of soldiers are taught, of neither 
of which returns are made ; but they are very numerous—it being 
estimated that not less than a million children receive instruction 
in such schools. 

Thus we see that in Russia education, in the usual acceptation 
of the word, is not only very far from being neglected amongst 
the higher and middle classes and crown serfs, but that, on the 
contrary, it is promoted, and, as we shall see further on, encour- 
aged by the government, which devotes vast sums to that purpose. 
In many cases, education is almost, in others altogether free. 
Men of talent and reputation are at the head of the educational 
establishments. Every encouragement is given to students; the 
deserving are rewarded commensurate with their progress—some 
by exemption from military service; others by obtaining certifi- 
cates, by which they are raised to the rank of “ citizens of honor ;” 
others obtain places of honor and trust; some may even be en- 
nobled. In the female asylums, the young girls are brought up 
according to the natural capacity they exhibit, or the degree of 
susceptibility of instruction—some as domestic servants; others 
as seamstresses, dressmakers or milliners ; others as dancers, ac- 
tresses or singers ; others as governesses. 

In almost every family of any pote you will find « private tutor 
or governess; and where there are boys and girls, you will find 
both. And as these teachers are always foreigners—French, Ger- 
mans or English—you will scarcely meet with a child six or seven 


years old that does not speak one, two, and sometimes three lan- 
guages fluently and correctly, in addition to its native Russian. 
Dancing, drawing and music are assiduously cultivated—and the 
Russians have a wonderfully natural taste for music; yet, how 
does it happen that, notwithstanding all these efforts to ‘educate ” 
the people, society in Russia is so thoroughly corrupt? Hive all 


these colleges, these educational institutions, all that encourage- 


ment given, all those rewards bestowed on zeal and talent, reduced 
the number of gamblers and spendthrifts, of debauchees and 
thieves, by one individual? Has one estate been improved by it ? 
Of the millions and millions of acres of fertile soil, has one acre 
more been productive during the last hundred years? Is one 


bottle of champagne, or one gallon of brandy less sold in the 
course of the year? Have they reduced by one cent the amount 
of peculation and corruption? Have they produced one incor- 
ruptible magistrate or judge ¢ 

The Russian women in the interior are robust and florid, healthy 
and strong ; but these indications of health are condemned by the 
town ladies as indications likewise of base extraction, low origin 
and humble pursuits. Ladies of birth and rank, therefore, affect 
delicacy, and endeavor to appear as pale, thin, wan and languid 
as possible ; and, what is not a little singular, ugly, bad teeth were 
till within a very recent period considered indicative of superior 
rank and of beauty. In fact, the lady who blesses you with a 
smile or a chaste salute, not seldom disgusts you with the sight of 
blackish, defective or irregular teeth. Nevertheless, much beauty 
is to be found in the large towns, particularly at St. Petersburg, 
but it exists chiefly amongst the German and Swedish portion of 
the population, with a sprinkling of French. 

Owing to the constant emigration of young men from Cour- 
land, Livonia, and other German and Swedish provinces to the 
metropolis in search of employment or in the army, the ratio of 
young females in those provinces is disproportionably large. The 
consequence of this is a constant influx of young females into St. 
Petersburg in search of occupation likewise. 

The prominent traits in the national character of the Russian 
are mildness, kindness, patience under oppression and suffering, 
and resignation to the will of Heaven, in obedience to which it is, 
he believes, that his lord squanders in extravagance the wealth 
obtained by the sweat of his brow, and remunerates him with 
stripes and black bread. If he is beaten, he thanks the magis- 
trate or the master by whose order suffering has been inflicted ; 
but when he becomes excited, and determines to act on the infiu- 
ence of anger, he is as furious as a wild beast. Goaded to despe- 
ration, Russian serfs have more than once seized their masters, 
torn their wives and children limb from limb before the eyes of 
the husband and father, and then flayed him alive or burned him 
in an oven. He is, however, seldom out of temper, and in his 
address he is one of nature’s gentlemen. Even thieves will exer- 
cise their profession in a polite manner. Three poor government 
employees having watched a nobleman on leaving his club, very 
politely accosted him on one of the suspension bridges across the 
canal, and, hats in hand, informed him that they wanted his purse, 
watch, pin and furred overcoat, unless he preferred being thrown 
over the bridge into the canal. The nobleman having complied 
with their request, they conducted him in all honor to his ear- 
riage, which stood waiting for him at the foot of the bridge. 

Hospitality is another virtue of the Russian. The very poorest 
will share his black bread and straw mattress—if he be rich 
enough to have one, as they generally sleep on the bare floor— 
with the wayfarer. He is strongly attached to his religion, yet 
not at all intolerant; equally attached is he to his customs and 
habits. He loves his country and his emperor. 

The Russian is very ingenious; in the use of his hatchet he 
is unequalled. Furnished with this single tool, he will build a 
house, a carriage, or a piece of furniture. A wager was laid at 
Cronstadt between a Russian and an English ship’s carpenter, as 
to which should sooner make a mast out of a large pine tree. 
The Englishman went about it in a proper, workmanlike manner ; 
the Russian had nothing but his axe. His mast was finished, and 
faultlessly finished before the Englishman got half way. Armed 
with his axe, he will fa@a bear ; he is intelligent and very shrewd. 
Peter the Great having been advised not to admit Jews in hi” 
dominions, as they were a shrewd people: “Let them come, by 
all means,” answered Peter. “My Russians are such a match 
for them that they will be the cheated, instead of the cheats, if 
they do not take care.” 

The faculty of imitation possessed by Russians is astonishing. 
Whatever he sees he can imitate. His workmanship is never of 
the best, but he turns out a beautiful looking article. 

In the public offices, and likewise in establishments conducted 
by foreigners, many Russians are employed as copyists of writings 
in the Italian or German style—the Russian characters printed 
and written differing from both. These men—though utterly igno- 
rant of the French, German or English languages, not one word 
of which they can read, much less understand ; of not one character 
of which they know the name or the sound—copy writings in 
these languages with a neatness, rapidity and correctness truly 
astonishing. Of course, should any letter in the original be badly 
or imperfectly formed, the same imperfection will occur in the 
copy. Their copying may be called a sort of drawing, or copying 
figures or hieroglyphics. And whatever the handwriting of the 
original, the copy will resemble it. Such copyists are paid at the 
rate of some six dollars a month, besides lodging, fuel and rye 
flour ; and with these means they maintain a family. 

Ojice the writer, before paying a man’s bill for asofa, was desir- 
ous to have a look at the inside; the lining was-cut open, and he 
beheld his sofa stuffed with hay, certainly, but it was quite fresh, 
green and full of juice, and with plenty of fresh flowers intermixed. 
The man to save the expense of hay had cut the grass from the 


plat before his door and stuffed it into the sofa. As he gravely 
maintained that he had fulfilled his part of the contract, inasmuch 
as all hay must first be grass, he was entitled to payment—a logi- 
cal argument, which was certainly irresistible. 

The besetting sins of a Russian are drunkenness and thieving. 
A working man or mechanic generally spends the greatest part 
by far of his earnings in brandy—on Sundays and holidays he 


ought to be drank ; on week days he endeavors to be so. Notwith- 
standing this excessive indulgence in the use of ardent spirits, in 
no country in the world do people attain to such high age as in 
Russia. We see by the official returns, that in the year 1846, 
three hundred and three persons died in that country having 


attained the age of from 103 to 110 years, and one had died in his 


117th year. The writer knew a man—a vender of fruits and veg- 
etables—who made his daily rounds through the villages near 
town, singing his merry ditty, cracking his jokes and playing the 
gallant with the village girls. This man had attained the age of 
one hundred and two years ; he was never sober, nor had he ever 
been so from “ time immemorial.” ; 

Theft is a national failing—almost universal. Nothing can es- 
cape the grasp of a Russian, if he can possess himself of it, either 
by force or stratagem. He will steal that which no thieves in 
any other country in Europe would think of stealing. On the 
railroads, every locomotive not in actual service is attended by a 
watchman, as the workmen wrench off the copper and brass fix- 
ings, which they sell as old metal. The very guards, conductors, 
engineers and stokers are often the delinquents themselves. They 
are not unfrequently the carriers of stolen property from one place 
to another. A thief when detected is generally punished by a 
scourging, ala Russe, with the birch. The writer he) seen this 
punishment inflicted on persons of all ages—bearded old men and 
little boys. Nor is stealing considered a disgrace amongst the 
lower orders, who actually instruct their children to steal. 


In their persons they are generally neat and clean, however poor. 
The writer has seen children and women, whose clothes were 
patched with pieces of different colors, but he has never seen them 
in rags or dirty. 

In short, the Russian unites in his character all the virtues and 
vices of the Asiatic rather than of the European, to which he adds 
drunkenness. Really enlightening institutions would undoubtedly 
improve the national character of a people, than which there does 
not exist a more intelligent or kind-hearted in the world; but it 
does not square with the views of its rulers to enlighten the people. 
So far is the present emperor from wishing to introduce into his 
dominions that enlightenment which is enjoyed by the greatest 
and best part of Europe, he is endeavoring to extend his system 
of despotism, not only towards the east, but, as we shall show in 
the next number, it was not long since his wish to establish it in 
the very heart of Europe. This leads us to state a few facts in 
connection with the present war, and to which we shall devote 
the next and concluding paper. 


NEW ENGLAND CHURCHES. 


After the year 1700, the meeting-houses in New England were 
plain wooden structures, in most cases without steeples. The 
windows were glazed with diamond-shaped pines, the walls un- 
plastered, and the interior without any means of heating. Through 
the storms of winter the congregation shivered in the cold during 
public worship. About a hundred and fifty years ago, in the inte- 
rior of one of these rough edifices could be seen the families of 
New England. The men were dressed in the fashion of the age. 
They wore broad-brimmed hats, turned up into three corners, with 
loops at the side ; long coats, with large pocket folds and cuffs, 
and without collars; the buttons either plated or pure silver, and 
of the size of half a dollar; shirts with bosoms and wrist raffles, 
and with gold and silver buckles at the wrist united by a link ; 
the neckcloths of fine linen, or figured stuff, embroidered with the 
ends hanging loosely. Small clothes were in fashion, and 6nly 
reached to te knee, where they were ornamented with silver 
buckles of large size ; the legs were covered with long gray stock- 
ings; the boots had broad wide tops, with tassels; shoes were 
some worn, ornamented with straps and silver buckles. The 
women had black silk or satin bonnets, gowns extremely long- 
waisted, with tight sleeves, or else very short sleeves, with an 
immense frill at the elbow. The ministers wore large gowns and 
powdered wigs.—Boston Transcript. 


» 


CUNNING. 


Cunning has only private selfish aims, and sticks at nothing 
which =i make aun succeed. Discretion has large and ex- 
tended views, and, like a well-formed eye, commands a whole 
horizon ; cunning is a kind of short-sightedness, that discovers 
the minutest objects which are near at hand, but is not able to 
discern things at a distance. “Discretion, the more it is discovered, 
gives a greater authority to the person who possesses it. Dis- 
cretion is the perfection c. reason, and a guide to us in all the 
duties of life: cunning is a kind of instinct, that only looks ont 
after our immediate interest and welfare. Discretion is only found 
in men of strong sense and good understandings: cunning is 
often to be met with in brutes themselves, and in persons who are 
but the fewest removes from them. In short, cunning is only the 
mimic of discretion, and may pass upon weak men, in the same 
manner as vivacity is often mistaken for wit, and gravity for 
wisdom.— Addison. 
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LONDON. 


I have often amused myself with thinking how different a place 
London is to different people. They, whose narrow minds are 
contracted to the consideration of some one particular pursuit, 
view it only through that medium. A politician thinks of it 
merely as seat of government in its different departments ; a 
grazier as a great market for his cattle; a mercantile man as a 
place where a prodigious deal of business is done upon ’change ; 
a dramatic coteulent, as the grand scene of theatrical entertain- 
ments; a man of pleasure, ag an assemblage of taverns, and the 
great emporium of ladies of easy virtue. But the intellectual 
man is struck with it as comprehending the whole of human life 
in all its variety, the contemplation of which is inexhaustible. — 


BY T D. WILKINS. | 
| 
I hear sweet music in my dreams, 
| 
| 
| 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE, 


There are now at Brooklyn Navy Yard the following vessels : 


the Independence, razee; Congress, frigate; and the steamers 
Vixen and Princeton. Besides these are the receiving ship North 
Carolina and the Brandywine, laid up.—— The man who is a 
stranger to the finer feelings proposes to have an introduc- 


tion, —— A physician in one of the submerged towns in Connec- 


ticut writes that he visited his patients in a boat, getting in at the 
chamber window and tying his boat to the bedpost. —— Abbott 
Lawrence is tne largest tax-payer in Boston. He pays $8,542 40 
on $460,000 of personal property and $674,000 of real es- 
tate. —— Geologists assert that five entire groups of animals and 


plants have come into existence, lived their time, and have totally 
disappeared from the earth. Man is the last of the sixth class, 
and it would be interesting to know what would be coming next 
after we are gone. ——— The seal displays a taste for music; they 
will follow a boat in which any musical instrument is played, and 
even a tune whistled has attractions for them. —— Mrs. Lyon, of 
Black Rock, and her child were drowned recently in crossing the 
Niagara River. A flaw of wind struck the boat and it capsized. 
Her last words were : “‘ Leave me and save my child!” but the 
little one perished with her. The ferryman was picked up by 
another boat. —— Surveyors from Washington have been making 
explorations for the erection of a new lighthouse on Minot’s 
Ledge. It will be constructed of stone. —— It has been calcu- 
lated that no less than 2,000,000 tons of tobacco are grown annu- 
ally in our globe, and no less than 199,752,646 pounds, or 83,232 
tons, by the census of 1850, of that in the United States. —— An 
eccentric old bachelor died at Hull lately, and the condition upon 
which the descendant holds the property is, that he will never mar- 
ry.——A man of sensibility is alway either im the ‘attic of ecsta- 
cies or the cellar of sorrow ; either jumping with joy or groaning 
with grief, But pleasure and pain are like a cucumber—the ex- 
tremes are good for nothing. We heard a late minister compared 
to the same vegetable, “for,” said the punster, “his ends are 
bad.”” ——— There are at the present time nearly five hundred per- 
sons in the State Prison at Charlestown. —— Ladies who have a 
disposition to punish their husbands, should particularly bear in 
mind that a little warm sunshine will melt the icicle much quicker 
than a regular “ northeaster.” Kindness is more likely to pre- 
vent than increase nose pulling. —— Thomas Casey, the young 
Irishman convicted of the murder in Natick, and whose year in 
the State Prison has expired, Will be the next prisoner for execu- 
tion in this Commonwealth. —— There are in the United States 
2,363,000 farmers ; 100,000 merchants ; 40,000 physicians ; 24,000 
lawyers ; 30,000 teachers; 27,000 clergymen; 70,000 mariners ; 
10,000 fishermen and 10,000 State and federal officers. —— Three 
children have been bitten by mad dogs in Berlin and Northfield, 
Vt. —— James Lund, who cut his throat at Hudson, N. H., had 
two brothers who also committed suicide ; so did his father; and 
has a sister in an insane hospital ; and another brother was killed 
on a railroad. —— An exchange speaks of some one “ having an 
eye for music.” One who can “C sharp” probably. ——A 
town meeting in Wareham recently took action upon the dog 
question, and according to the town records, it was voted, 
“that all persons within the town, owning dogs, shall be muz- 
zled !’” —— The Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad received in April 
last $80,015, which is $36,400 over April of last year. —— The 
oldest native inhabitant of the city of Chicago is only twenty-two 
years of age. Twenty years ago there was but one mail a week 
for that city, and that was carried on horseback ; now there are 
fourteen daily mails, besides several weekly and tri-weekly, and 
the average number of letters passing through the office is 30,000 
daily. —— Grisi and Mario will arrive here in August, under an 
engagement with Mr. Hackett, who is negotiating in Paris and 
London for other eminent artists. ——“‘ Will you rise now, my 
dear?” said a broker’s wife to her sleepy spouse ; “‘ the day broke 
long ago.” “ I wonder,” replied the somnolent financier, “ if 
the endorsers were secured.”” —— Professor Mapes says the pro- 
duct of an acre of quince will sell for $1400. ‘They are usually 
higher than oranges. —— Mr. Hosea Jones was committed to jail 
in Saugerties, N. Y., recently, for wantonly beating one of his 
oxen that had fallen down from exhaustion. This is just as it 
should be. 


Earty Tastes.—Mr. Layard, of Nineveh notoriety, has, from 
a child, been fond of excavations. When a baby-boy, his nurse 
relates of him that he frequently lost himself in the bed-clothes, 
while on exploring excursions among the feathers. When time 
waned, and the child grew to be a boy, the coal-cellars of his 
father’s mansion were his next field of operations. He was always 
in search of something beneath the surface of things ; and the bent 
. of his mind has at length achieved its power in the winged bulls 
and eccentric monstrosities of Nineveh. 


“VWisr¥twe.—According to the Court Journal, London excite- 
ment is divided between the war fever and the visit to England of 
the young ‘King of Portugal, a relation of “our royal family.” 
His little majesty will be their guest at the palace, and have a fine 
time of it among his young cousins at court. 


Sriver Avapama.—Great excitement is said by the Dade- 
ville Batiner ‘to exist in Tallapoosa (Ala.) in consequence of sil- 
ver mines existing in the southwestern portion of that country. 
The other day a Company extracted sixteen pounds of pure metal 
in a brief time. 

Bosronrans a Reapine Prorie.—lIt is said that there are 

_ more books purchased and read in Boston than any other city in 
the Union. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


It is stated that the insurance losses on American 
during the last nine months have averaged over one 
dollars per month. 


Twenty steamboats have been bailt in Pittsburgh and its vi- 
cinity during the year ending April 5. Forty-five are now in 
process of construction. 

A road to the summit of Mount Washington is soon 
to be built. It will be about eight miles long, and have an aver- 
age grade of one foot in eight. 

Hay is so scarce in the midland districts of Upper Canada that 
cattle are everywhere perishing. For some time past $45 per ton 


has been freely paid for the most indifferent qualities, 


A woman has sued for a divorce in Indiana, onthe ground that 
her husband’s feet were so cold it distressed her. A case of clear 
incompatibility of temperament and sole. 

Wm. H. Mitchell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., brother of John, has 
invented a machine for composing and distributing type. It is 
said to be an improvement on for the same purpose 
hitherto patented. 

Now that the warm weather has fairly set in prepare for cholera. 
Tt has already made its appearance in the South. Cleanliness of 
habits and simplicity of diet are chief safeguards against the 
destroyer. 

A short time since, some workmen in Poughkeepsie in 
sawing a locust log, which was perfectly sound, and probably one 
hundred years old, found a cavity in the centre containing a live 
toad, seven pounds in weight. 

Sir Isaac Newton is said to have worn a magnet in a ring which 
was capable of lifting two hundred and fifty times its own weight. 
We have seen a lover, who, when he got his magnet in a ring—a 
wedding ring—was lifted to the seventh heaven ! 

The gnats of Arkansas seem to be as bad as the fabulous mos- 

uitoes of that State. The Young American states that not less 
an one hundred horses have been killed in Union county, in the 
vicinity of the river, by the gnats, within two or three weeks. 


The U. S. officials at Norfolk have refused lately to admit to 
the marine hospital sailors laboring under infectious diseases. 
This is complained of by the people and authorities of the city as 
an unlawful innovation and injurious to the public health. 

Mr. Sadtler, the Secretary of the U. S. Consul at Mainheim, 
Germany, will shortly return to this country, in order to lay be- 
fore the Secretary of the Treasury the proofs of divers frauds 
perpetrated upon the United States Government by German 
importers. 

During celebration of divine service in the Roman Catholic 
Church in Erie, Pa., May 8, the gallery gave way and fell to the 
floor, crushing many persons. A large number were badly in- 
jured, and one individual was killed. Three of those He | are 
past recovery. 

The body of Mrs. Allen Davis was found, with that of her 
child, recently, upon the shore at Westport Point. She drowned 
herself and child last February. The body was discovered by 
one of the children of the unfortunate mother. It appeared that 
her child must have been tied to her when she the fatal 


plunge. 


hi 
milllon of 


Foreign Items. 
The grape disease has again appeared in the vicinity of Lisbon, 
as well as in the Dobro. 
The death of Mr. Adams, a partner in the house of Baring 
Brothers, is announced in the London papers. 


A regular manufacture of Egyptian antiquities on at Bir- 
mingham. They are exported to the banks of the Nile, and sold 
at a profit by the Arabs to incautious travellers. 


Pirates are swarming in the Archipelago. An English brig 
had drifted ashore on the Isle of Andros. There was no’person 
on board, but the cabins were drenched with blood. 

The contributions to the English Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
for the year 1853, amounted to about five hundred and seventy-three 
thousand dollars, being an increase on the preceding year of about 
$45,000. 


Accounts from St. Petersburg state that the emperor was at 
Cronstadt personally es matters there, and examin- 
ing the fortifications. He was filling the harbor with enormous 
masses of iron covered with sharp spikes. 

The state of the pope’s health is still very unsatisfactory. His 
chest is considered to be affected, and the enormous enlargement 
of his person reveals a dropsical tendency, which is not likely to 
be — by the bleeding and Sangrado style of treatment 
prevalent in Italy. 


The Paris correspondent of the Literary Gazette writes: 
“ About once a month or so a new work by Lamartine is talked 
off ; at this moment it is said he is writing a volume of Turkish 
tales, which he intends shall form a sort of companion volume to 
the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ ” 

Marshal Paskiewitsch, the commander-in-chief of the Russian 
army in the principalities, is seventy years of age. He has seen 
many campaigns with France, Turkey, Persia, Poland and Hun- 
gary. It is said that he sses unimpaired vigor of body and 
mind, and the firmest and most sedate spirit. 

A man named Giraud was buried in a well near Lyons (France) 
for a period of three successive weeks, his life being sustained 
during that time by means of food introduced through a tube 
which was lowered to him through an accidental aperture. The 
sufferer was finally delivered from his prison after having been 
buried nineteen days. 

A most formidable force of row-boats has been by the 
Russians to harass the invading fleet in the shallow waters ; eight 
hundred armed boats are already enrolled. All the boats of the 
Neva Yacht ‘Club are placed at the disposal of the czar. A con- 
siderable number of these are assembled at Sweaborg and 
Cronstadt. 

It is stated that a mamber of Turks at eeaie tare 
taken measures to transport their harems to Spain ; at iz and 
Barcelona edifices were being built with apartments adapted to 
the proper accommodation of Moslem dames and nymphs—no 
windows on the street—all light from a courtyard or a garden. 
It is not disclosed why Spain is chosen for this removal. 

The French government, nothing daunted by an expensive 
war, is spending some millions of francs upon the building of 
cheap lodging houses, at Paris, for the poor. y are to be 
completed in 1855, and to be rented at the lowest possible rates. 
We observe also, by letters from France, based upon the census 
returns, that there are fewer dependent poor people now in Paris 


than during any time in twenty ycars, more than in 1832. 


Sands of Gold. 


.--. Learn to labor and to wait.—Longfellow. 

.--. No man is hurt but by himself.—Diog 

.+.. Elevation is to merit what dress is to a handsome person. 
La Rochefoucauld. 

vee Tf thou art a master, be sometimes blind; if a servant, 
sometimes deaf.—Fuller. 


--+. We cannot think too highly of our nature, nor too hum- 
bly of ourselves.— Colton. 
too strict a regimen is a weari- 


-+.. Preserving the health 
some malady.—La Roche 

+++« Humility is a virtue all preach, none practise, and yet 
everybody is content to hear.—Selden. 

---. He that dies a martyr proves that he was not a knave ; 
but by no means that he was not a fool.— Colton. 


«+». Anable man shows his spirit by gentle words and reso- 
Inte actions ; he is neither hot nor timid.— Chesterfield. 


«++. In the treatment of nervous cases, he is the best physician 
who is the most ingenious inspirer of hope.—S. 7. Coleridge. 

+++. dars concealed are half reconciled ; which, if generally 
known, ’tis a double task to stop the breach at home and men’s 
mouths abroad.—Fiuller. 

.++. He who freely praises what he means to purchase, and he 
who enumerates the ts of what he means to sell, may set up a 
partnership with honesty.—Lavater. 


Joker's Budget. 


The most “ bitter” enemy of Russia—Gaul. 

The order of the country dealer, who sent to the Traveller for 
some of the “latest dates,”” which the paper announced as just re- 
ceived, has not yet been filled. 

A genius out West has just patented a machine for making 
sweet potatoes. He is a brother of the old gentleman who put 
handles on prickly pears and sold them for currycombs. 


One of our exchanges says, a printer, on his death-bed, being 
desired to be “composed,” faintly said, “ You mean ‘ distri- 
buted ;’” his thoughts wandering, perhaps, among the ***. 

Some genius recently published a work that had a great ran. 
It ran to the shelves of the booksellers, and thence to the auction 
room. Itis often the destiny of genius, like other cattle, to be 
knocked down. 


“Mother, you mustn’t be ae for running away from school 
any more!” “Why?” “Because my school-book says that 
‘ants’ are the most industrious beings in the world; and aint 
La ‘tru-ant?” 

Johnson says he was one of a fishing party, near Newport, and 
every time a shark was pulled in, a lawyer, who was in the boat, 
was thrown into convulsions. Whether this was from sympathy 
or not, Johnson can’t say. 


A “slow old Buffer” puts forth the following advice for the 
benefit of “the fast young man :” If you arc back-bitten and an- 
noyed, take example by your boots; which, although blackened 
almost every day, shine the more brightly—and which endure 
every rub without a murmur. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., III., IV., and V. of the Picrorzat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their @ vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
suthors, with a current news record the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union: 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the ee. In politics, and on sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


contains the foreign and the co condensed as to 
presen test possibl t nD oO advertisements are 
deo popes thus the Sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of tors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPOB, 


¢ circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
nion, with the exception of GLzasoNn’s PICTORIAL. 
The F.a¢ is printed on fine white os with new and beautiful type, and 
ee weekly paper of eight super-royal 


the 
the 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One of Tae and 

(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 

The be obtained at the 
Published every Sarunpar, by 

GLEASON, 


or Tremont Srausrs, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 121] Nassau Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, 


Philadel 
HENRY TALOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 th Streets, Baltimore. 
Cincinnati. 


A. ©. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, 

J. A. ROYS. 8 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

BE. K. WOOL WARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
THOMAS L'INN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 
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from a native drawing, cu- 
ye , and il- 
luminated with gold. His High- 
ness wears his war costume, which 


ping ambition of Runject 
Bingh, in 1809. ‘The Rajah’s ter- 
ritory is extensive, both in the hills 
and plains between the Junena and 
the Satlej. The hill district was a 


, and fit only for 
the duties lice. The Rajah 
himself, from his remarkable stat- 


ure, has been called “the Modern 
Porus.” He always cultivated a 
closer intimacy with the British 
government than that of Lahore, 
which, in consequence, made him 
an object of much jealousy to the 
latter. But some treachery being 
discovered during the late war, he 
was summarily put to death by the 
British troops, by hanging him on 
& tree. 


THE “SAYED PACHA” YACHT. 
This splendid craft was built at 
Greenock, for his Highness Sayed 
Pacha, Grand Admiral of the 
ian fleet, eldest son of the 
renowred Mohamed Ali, and heir 
mptive to the Viceroyalty of 

t. This remarkable vessel 
measures 156 feet in length, by 17 
feet beam, and draws 2 1-2 feet of 
water, with forty hours’ coals on 
board. The engines, - 3 the oscil- 
lating principle, are 80 horse 
but have worked 
up to 120 horse-power. She has 
feathering paddies ; and the speed 
attained in still water is nearly 
seventeen miles an hour. Going 
down the Nile, miles 
an hour will be her probable speed. 
The accommodation and general 
convenience is great. The princi- 
pal saloon for his Highness occu- 
the after-part of the vessel, and measures nearly 60 feet in 

; possessing a very pretty companion, or round. house, with 
stained glass windows, — a tiful metal staircase, leading 
into the cabin, which is fitted up with mahogany Venetian blinds 
and plate-glass windows of a large size: the wholc enclosed with 
strong port doors, with bull’s-eyes to be opened or closed at 
leasure. Forward of the machinery is another fine cabin, of 24 
eet in length by 17 feet in width, for his Highness’s officers and 
friends, fitted up in a handsome and suitable manner. Forward 


THE RAJAH OF PATIALA, 


of this cabin is another of good dimensions, for the accommoda- 
tion of the crew. The exterior decoration and painting are very 
tasteful and beautiful, being ornamented with Geyptian figures 
gilt, and a variety of elegant gilt scroll-work from stem to stern ; 
altogether forming a splendid specimen of a royal steam yacht, 
and doing infinite credit to all parties concerned. Amongst other 
rovelties, beside the usual steam-whistle, there is a powerful trum- 
pet attached to the steam-chest, with graduated taps, to produce 
a musical effect. She has also brass stanchions for an awning. 


PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
The Westminster Review, in an 

g article entitled ‘‘ Results 
of the Census of 1851,” gives some 
curious statistics in. nelation to the 


of the British . The 

was taken i he, By- 
forty thousand persons. re- 
sult showed that out of a total 
population of 21,121,957 4 
20,000 were absent in France, 2783 
in Rassia, and 1235 in Turkey. 
About a quarter of a million were 
atsea orabroad. The entire 


ried off 72,000. As to private or 
family life, some of the facts 
sented are strange enough. 


very lent in Eng . 
the southeaste 


It is said, however, that now, since 
the rise in wages, caused by the 
influx of gold from California and 
Australia, i 


eountry populations are now eq 
ized—ten and a half millions for 
each. The consequence is that 
England no longer grows food 
enough for her population. Shehas 
ceased to be an agricultural coun- 
try, and has become a manufactur- 
ing and commercial one. Many 
people maintain that the nation has 
now reached the culminating point 
begin to that 
al @ preponderating town 
pulation the seeds of 
in kingdoms. Others, 
ever, believe that there is space 
enough in England for all that can 
be born for a thousand years to 
come; that agriculture has now 
become a will 
to a corresponding degree in 
when we 
how the land was once peopled in 
Judea, with towns and cities almost 
joining each other throughout the 
land, we may well wonder that 
there has been any talk as yet of 
overcrowding England.—There is 
one feature in the work of ing statistical results in Great 
Britain well worth noticing. We mean the minuteness with which 
inquiry is pushed into every department of social life and employ- 
ment ; gathering every detail that can in any way subserve the 
good of mankind, or furnish the means of ascertaining the precise 
relation of man to his various parsuits, and their influence on his 
physical, social and moral character. So that it is not a dry de- 
tail of figures interesting only to the statician, but an actaal analy- 
sis of human life and human industry. 
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